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The MUSIC of DEL SHANNON 


Robert Reynolds 


Introduction 


Within the realm of modern music, Detroit is perhaps best known as the 
epicenter of the Motown Sound. Don't believe it? Ask a random handful of 
people about Michigan and most will somehow steer the conversation to 
Detroit. Ask about Michigan music and they'll probably respond *Motown," 
emphasizing *My Girl" or *I Heard It Through the Grapevine." They are 
unquestioned classics. 


It's hard to deny the influence of Berry Gordy, Jr. and his incredible stable of hit 
making legends that came out of his Tamla, Motown, Gordy recording 
conglomerate had on the American music scene. 


In the sixties alone one might expect any of the following to be in the recording 
studio at a little house at Detroit's 2648 West Grand Boulevard: The Supremes, 
Four Tops, Smokey and the Miracles, Temptations, Marvin Gaye, Mary Wells, 
the Marvelettes, Brenda Holloway, the Contours, Isley Brothers, Martha and the 
Vandellas, Stevie Wonder, and Junior Walker. 


Cranking out hit after hit were Motown's splendid songwriters: Eddie Holland- 
Lamont Dozier-Brian Holland, William “Mickey” Stevenson, Norman Whitfield, 


William *Smokey" Robinson, Marvin Gaye, Stevie Wonder, and even the owner, 
Berry Gordy, Jr. 


But before the Motown Corporation there were others with a Michigan 
background creating hits. 


Before Billboard Music Week magazine established its Top Ten singles charts, 
records were generally considered country and western, race and pop. 


In the 1940s, Margaret Whiting was a darling of the nation's airwaves. The 
Detroit native had a string of memorable hits including *Far Away Places," 
“That Old Black Magic,” and “Moonlight in Vermont.” Whiting scored a 
number one pop hit in 1948 and followed it with another in 1949. None of her 
first dozen records scored below #17 on the pop charts. 


Many of these unforgettable pop standards are still treasured big band numbers. 


Speaking of big bands, during this time Detroit's near-east side was a major 
entertainment Mecca, hosting such greats as Billy Eckstine, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Duke Ellington, Pearl Bailey, and Count Basie. These entertainers were the 
forerunners for popular Detroit area black groups like The Falcons, Nolan Strong 
and the Diablos, and Little Willie John—who led the way for the Motown cadre 
of soul singers that would bring even more recognition to the city. 


Many other tales of music success and successful musicians were spawned on 
Detroit's potholed streets and neglected neighborhoods. 


From the Detroit suburb of Highland Park emerged spit-curled Bill Haley with 
pioneering rock and roll songs like *Rock Around the Clock" and *Shake, Rattle 
and Roll," shocking parents and setting a spark to the music of youth. 


Not far from Highland Park, John Lee Hooker hired on with Detroit's Ford 
Motor Company. After refining his singing and guitar strumming skills in the 
city's black entertainment district, Hooker hit big with his self-penned *Boogie 
Chillen,” which went #1 R&B, in 1948. He'd score more R&B hits and place a 
couple records in the Hot 100. The blues legend was highly admired by later 
rock musicians like the Rolling Stones, Johnny Rivers, Dion, Eric Clapton and 
many others. 


Soon would come others, including Detroiter Della Reese, with her hauntingly 


smooth *And That Reminds Me." Additional hits would follow before the 
multi-talented Reese turned her attention to acting. 


In the late fifties other Detroit performers were making waves. 


Considered by many to be the *Black Elvis," early Berry Gordy Jr. protégé 
Jackie Wilson, hung up his boxing gloves and deserted Detroit's gyms for a 
successful hugely career making records. Nolan Strong and the Diablos had 
made beautiful harmonies with their classic doo-wop “The Wind.” Hank Ballard 
and the Midnighters introduced “The Twist" a year before South Carolinian 
Chubby Checker cashed in on the dance craze. 


Although Canadian from Windsor, Ontario, Jack Scott would bring his brand of 
Midwestern rockabilly across the Detroit River to southeastern Michigan's 
appreciative audiences. 


The Detroit area, one could safely say, was the hotbed for Michigan's music. 


Taking into consideration the demographics of this rustbelt city, a person might 
not expect Detroit to produce much of note in the field of country—in the rural 
reaches of the state, perhaps, but not Detroit. With the exception perhaps of 
Canadian Jack Scott's country laced rock and roll that had crossed the border, 
city folk weren't groomed for country. Therefore, that makes this part of the 
story all the more interesting. 


From a humble farm boy beginning very near Detroit, eventual C&W music 
legend Harlan Howard wrote and recorded classics like *Above and Beyond," 
“Busted,” “Too Many Rivers,” “Heartaches By the Number,” and one of country 
and pop's most recognizable tunes, “I Fall To Pieces.” Who would have guessed 
that someone surrounded by pop, jazz and blues melodies would end up on a 
path leading one into country? Howard, one might say, was a rarity. 


By 1950, however, the state's largest city didn't hold a monopoly on Michigan 
music. 150 miles across the state the music tended to lean more rural, less 
sophisticated, less urban. Country crooners like Hank Williams were catching 
on, inspiring boys and young men to pick up guitars and learn to serenade. 


This is the remarkable story of one such Michigan lad, who had no initial ties to 
Detroit, but whose career was channeled through that city; who had lifelong 
country aspirations but never caught on in that genre; and who claimed a 


prominent place in rock and roll history before his story came to an untimely and 
tragic end. 


Read on... 


PART ONE 


Chapter 1 Charles Weedon Westover 


Bert Leon Westover was born October 29, 1901, in Nunica, Ottawa County, 
Michigan — a short distance from Grand Haven on Lake Michigan’s sandy 
shore. By that time of year the air was brisk and Michigan’s autumn leaves had 
turned, dappling the forests red and gold and orange. It’s a beautiful part of the 
country at a beautiful time of year. 


A dozen years Bert Westover’s junior, infant Leone Virginia Mosher took her 
first breath on August 31, 1913, in nearby Coopersville, just north of the Grand 
River. Like thousands of town across the nation, neither settlement was much 
more than a speck on a map—a place on the way to somewhere. This was rural 
country where folks made do. If folks needed something, they went south to 
Holland or most likely east to Grand Rapids—the burgeoning hub from most 
things important in the area. 


Two months before Leone’s twentieth birthday, she and Bert Westover would 
marry, on June 27, 1933. The newly wedded couple took up residence close to 
their childhood homes in the small rural community of Coopersville, a mere 
eighteen miles northwest from Grand Rapids and sixteen miles east of Grand 
Haven, on the shore of Lake Michigan. 


A year and a half after their marriage, the small Dutch Protestant farming 
community of Coopersville could barely boast a population of 1,000 citizens at 
the time of their first child’s birth. The community’s growth changed little from 
one year to next. In fact, a comparison of censuses showed only a gain of 79 
people between 1930 and 1940. Coopersville was small-town America 
personified. 


OK OK oS 


December 30, 1934 was a typical frigid Michigan winter’s day, the temperature 


having failed to reach the freezing mark. Most days leading up to the year's end 
had seen daily high temperatures hover in the mid 30s. Christmas Day had only 
reached 34 degrees. 


With the New Year blustering in, a male child was born in Grand Rapids to 
Leone and Bert Westover on the next to last day of 1934. The newborn boy was 
christened Charles Weedon Westover (Weedon, after his maternal grandfather). 
Two siblings, Blanche and Ruth Anne, would soon follow their older brother 
into the small family. 


Young Charles was slight of build as a child which made participating in certain 
competitive athletics a challenge. Still, he was little different from most boys his 
age and engaged in neighborhood competitions like all the rest—although no 
one confused him with being the neighborhood stud. 


Perhaps to compensate for his lack of athletic prowess, the boy's mom bought 
him an Arthur Godfrey ukulele for Christmas (Godfrey was a popular radio 
personality who often entertained his audiences by singing and playing ukulele. 
The immensely popular Godfrey promoted a line of ukes and often gave on air 
lessons on how to play the instrument, causing instrument sales to soar). 


It's written the Westovers were not a musical family, but mother Leone 
seemingly knew enough simple chords to get her son started. Fascinated with the 
workings of the small stringed instrument, Charles practiced earnestly, as his 
improvised strumming became more recognizable as genuine melodies. 


Perhaps not the musical genre many would associate with that region, country 
and western music was quite popular with citizens of Michigan's farming 
communities. It was simple, catchy, and downhome. 


Thus, C&W music caught Charles' fancy at an early age, with Lefty Frizzell, 
Hank Williams and Hank Snow, and guitarist Chet Atkins being high on his list 
of favorites. He would later add Buck Owens' name to his list of country 
influences. 


As his youthful strumming evolved, Charles' thoughts went beyond the 
boundaries of his ukulele and he began saving up cash to buy the instrument that 
his country and western idols used the most often, a guitar. 


Considering the close proximity to large cities like Grand Rapids and tiny 


Cooperville's nearness to Chicago, it does not seem like a far stretch that Charles 
enjoyed a very diverse radio exposure. But without question country music 
topped the boy's list. 


Songs like Hank Williams’ “Honky Tonkin’” and “I’m A Long Gone Daddy,” 
Eddie Dean's *One Has My Name (The Other Has My Heart), a slew of Eddie 
Arnold tunes led by *Bouquet of Roses," Floyd Tillman's *I Love So Much It 
Hurts Me," and Roy Hogsed's curious offering of *Cocaine Blues," a peppy, 
cheerful tale of gunnin' down his gal were taking up the airwaves and quite 
likely had echoed about the walls of the Westover household. 


But, in order not to box himself into a strictly country corner with his musical 
tastes, Charles also claimed a strong liking for black R&B crooners, and 
especially Bill Kenny, high-tenor for the very popular Ink Spots. With Kenny in 
the lead, the group had scored top pop hits with “If I Didn't Care,” “My Prayer,” 
"Prisoner of Love," and *The Gypsy." 


Many budding fifties/sixties topnotch crooners like Elvis Presley, Clyde 
McPhatter, Jackie Wilson, Tony Williams of the Platters, and Johnny Mathis 
would claim ultra smooth Bill Kenny as a primary influence in their vocal 
styles. Much like these great vocalists, young Charles Westover would also 
hone his trademark falsetto on Ink Spots songs. In particular, the loping 
cowboy-like “We Three (My Echo, My Shadow, and Me)." 


Charles persisted with his savings and at 14-years-old ordered a popular new 
five-dollar Sears and Roebuck acoustic guitar. This was a fairly common thread 
among the era's up-and-coming musicians. Department store mail order guitars 
were cheap, readily available, easy to replace if broken, and thus popular. Sears’ 
Harmony and Silvertone offerings were sales leaders, and future blues legends 
such as Muddy Waters and Arthur “Big Boy” Crudup found them to be easily 
replaceable from constant road wear and tear. So, off through the mail his five- 
dollar order went. 


Time passes slowly when you're young and anxiously awaiting the arrival of a 
treasured new purchase. Charles’ ukulele was nearing the end of its usefulness 
to the boy. 


When the day neared, Charles ambled to the local station to await the arrival of 
the train carrying his new prized possession. As the train pulled into the station 


and ground to a halt, his heart beat faster than the tempo of Hank Thompson's 
latest high-octane hit, *Humpty Dumpty Heart." 


The boy was thrilled to finally lay hands on the Sears and Roebuck guitar, but 
his father not so happy for him to have it, abruptly telling him to “get rid of that 
thing!” The rebellious Charles would later say that had his father been more 
accepting, he might never have persevered with the instrument. 


Although the elder Westover was displeased having in the house another noisy 
instrument being thumped away on, his mother encouraged the boy and praised 
his improved strumming even when it was a bane to others. 


Luckily, not everyone dreaded his youthful enthusiasm. A local resident took 
Charles under his wing and taught him a few simple guitar chords, and soon the 
boy made the natural progression from the ukulele. 


He would claim later that he learned much about playing by sneaking into 
roadhouses to study the picking techniques of local country guitarists that played 
in the local bars, dives and honky tonks on Saturday nights. As the adage goes, 
where there's a will, there's a way. 


Many his age would have given up, but not young Charles. Even when his 
fingertips bled from using small pieces of cardboard in lieu of a real pick, 
Charles faithfully practiced strumming the unforgiving strings. Slowly the 
chords, the picking styles, the vocal nuances, the healed fingers began to unite. 


It was as if the Westover boy were on a mission. 


Chapter2 Coopersville 


Wind and lake effect moisture coming off Lake Michigan enhanced the fertile 
soil of southwestern Michigan. Just as the land had in the time when it was 
occupied by Native American tribes, the bountiful area around Coopersville 
produced an abundance of produce. To bring in needed cash during the season, 
teenager Charles Westover picked strawberries in local fields and sold flowers 
from a delivery truck. Neither job needed much skill, certainly the level of skill 
the schoolboy was rapidly acquiring with his guitar. Even then he took the prized 
instrument with him everywhere to practice and play for anyone who would 
listen. 


Young Westover's former high school principal Russell Conran maintained that 
Charles played the instrument in class and it was common to hear him 
strumming country tunes during noon hour in the school hallway. 


Various sources mention Charles even played his guitar at football games— 
noting his slight physical build limited his participation, thus relegating him to a 
voluntary role as the team's water boy. (Note: The 1953 Coopersville High 
School Yearbook disputes articles that led us to believe he was too small for 
team athletics. He seemed to be a typical boy who enjoyed sports. The yearbook 
indicates Charles participated four years in physical education and three years 
with the football team. To confirm this, the varsity football team photo for that 
year shows him in football gear wearing jersey number 42. Oddly, the yearbook 
does not list him being on the baseball team, although *C. Westover" is 
identified in the team picture). 


Sisters Blanche and Ruth would show up in the Coopersville Broncos yearbooks 
as seniors a few years on. 


Charles' constant plucking became a distraction to other students, so Principal 
Conran finally gave in and allowed the rebellious boy to play in the boy's locker 
room. Charles compared the hollow locker room echo to “bathroom acoustics” 
that provided a nice reverberation and added depth to his voice and 
instrumentation. 


But the boy's crooning wasn't limited to impromptu hallway symphonies in the 
big, two-story brick high school. Keen on the ultra smooth refrains of the Ink 
Spots, Charles expanded his vocal range by mimicking the group's lead singer 
Bill Kenny at local talent shows and pep rallies. As musically talented as he was, 
apparently his skills didn't impress the school's yearbook staff, as there seems to 
be little mention of his talents in class extra curricular activities. 


Charles Westover's senior picture in Cooperville's 1953 high school yearbook 
shows a dapper young man in suit and tie — looking pretty much like the rest of 
his unremarkable classmates. There was nothing to suggest what lay in store in 
the ordinary young man's future. 


This simple inscription accompanies his yearbook photo: Westover, Charles. 
“Music and me are pals.” Football 1-2-3; Phys. Ed. 1-2-3-4; Chorus 2; Music 2- 
3. 


So nondescript was he, the student who would achieve more fame than any 
classmate, his dedication was absent from the tongue-in-cheek Senior Class 
Will. That's not to say he went completely ignored. Noted in his Class 
Horoscope, Charles Westover's Likes declared *Anything But Learn;" he was 
acknowledged by his peers as Famous For *His Guitar Playing;" and in the 
category of Will Probably Be, he was almost eerily prophesied to become 
“Another Hank Williams." 


Regrettably for Charles, as capable as he had become with the musical 
instrument, it did not bring him success with the opposite sex. After promising 
to attend the senior prom with him, a classmate named Karen jilted him for 
another boy. Two weeks after saying “yes,” she changed her mind for another 
beau. The girl’s sudden change of heart couldn’t have been good for an 
adolescent ego. Charles may not have realized it at the time, and perhaps it was a 
subconscious reflex, but this teenage angst would become a recurring theme with 
many of his most popular songs. 


Any hard feelings about Karen’s prom rejection soon vanished, however, during 
a chance visit to the local theater. Lady Luck turned in Charles’ favor when he 
met a pretty brunette named Shirley Eileen Nash while attending a movie with 
his friend Sonny Marshall. 


The appealing Michigan lass came from a large family. Charles’ new sweetheart 


boasted half a dozen siblings. Their unexpected meeting at the cinema began a 
very serious relationship and it wasn't long before the Westover/Nash duo 
melded into one. 


Chapter 3 Charlie Johnson and the Hi-Lo 


With jobs being difficult to find for many unskilled young men in 1954, Charles 
put up little resistance when Uncle Sam's Army draft notice arrived in the mail. 


Competition for employment steady, well-paying employment—was stiff, 
especially for kids just out of high school. Soldiers were coming home from the 
war in Korea, which had ended the year before, and settling into jobs in 
automobile and parts factories across the state in Flint and Detroit. Military duty 
for Charles beat picking strawberries and peddling flowers in Coopersville. 


Although Army pay wasn't much, it was steady and meals were decent, so he 
traded in his civvies for an olive drab Government Issue wardrobe. 


Charles Westover and Shirley Nash married the following year and off they went 
for him serve in the rolling green hills of Fort Knox, Kentucky. The famous 
military post is located near the Ohio River, along the Kentucky/Indiana state 
line. Knox is most widely known as the United States Bullion Depository where 
much of the country's gold reserves are stored, but at the time, it was also the 
U.S. Army Armor Center. A few years later, an already famous Elvis Presley 
would also serve at Knox. 


As is the fortune of many military men and women, orders came in time 
shipping the recently wed Westovers to Stuttgart, Germany, with Charles 
committed to a three-year tour of duty. Except for the winters (and the 
occasional Cold War threat from the Soviet Bloc), Germany was considered by 
many to be a choice assignment. 


While in Germany, the musically adept, guitar-plucking enlisted man became a 
member of the Army's Get Up and Go radio programming—the Army's Special 
Services Division. Special Services served as the military's entertainment 
branch. Some of the military personnel that served in that capacity and went on 
to greater fame in the entertainment industry include actors Clint Eastwood, Burt 
Lancaster, Martin Milner, Leonard Nimoy and Dabney Coleman, comedians 
Joey Bishop, Dick Van Dyke, Carl Reiner and Jack Paar, and singers Sammy 
Davis Jr. and Lloyd Price. 


One exceptionally notable serviceman who was offered this opportunity but 
declined was a young soldier named Elvis Aaron Presley. Although a Special 
Services gig provided certain perks other soldiers didn't have, the unassuming 
Presley chose to serve as a regular soldier. 


During his stint in Europe, Westover joined a band called The Cool Flames as a 
guitarist. The band played mostly period standards, hardly a precursor to the 
fiery rock and roll that was in his future. Examples of popular songs (standards) 
of the day included “Love Is a Many Splendored Thing,” “Unchained Melody,” 
“Mr. Sandman,” and “Moments to Remember.” (Note: This does not mean The 
Cool Flames played these songs. These tunes are only mentioned as examples of 
MOR songs from that period). 


Regardless of the melodies being played, the young soldier who’d been mostly 
ignored by his high school classmates, Charles won a best musician award for 
his guitar playing skill. All his time spent strumming in the school halls had 
begun to pay off. 


During Christmas soldier Charles and wife Shirley attended a holiday party at 
the Stuttgart orphanage. It was here the Michigan couples’ compassionate 
personalities first surfaced. Many years later, Shirley would say of her husband 
that he was a caring man who often quietly helped others with no expectations of 
getting something in return. She cited several examples of his kindheartedness 
and others in the music industry echoed similar praises when making 
observations of the Michigan musician. 


About the time Charles was preparing to be discharged from service, rock and 
roll king U.S. Army Private Elvis Presley, would ship off to Germany with far 
more fanfare than the unknown boy from Coopersville, Michigan had received. 


There would be no Elvis single issued to coincide with his shipboard departure 
but his label, RCA Victor, did issue the 4-song extended play 45, Christmas With 
Elvis, almost simultaneous to his leaving. A month later the label issued “One 
Night” b/w “I Got Stung.” Presley’s fans would show how much they missed 
their idol when the LP, Elvis’ Christmas Album, released in mid October, would 
top the charts. 


By then the dismal war in Korea had ended and the battles in steamy Vietnam 
had yet to begin. It was a time of relative peace for the American military and 


Westover used this period to hone his craft as a musician and singer. With little 
ballyhoo, his mostly uneventful military career wound toward its anticlimactic 
end. 


When all was said and done, Specialist 4, Charles Westover served three years, 
fulfilling his military commitment at HQ, 7th Army, US Army Europe 
(USAREUR). 


Upon returning stateside, the Westover couple settled in breakfast cereal capital 
Battle Creek, Michigan eighty-miles southeast of Coopersville. Kellogg’s and 
Post Cereals were founded and flourished in the city, thus earning Battle Creek 
the title of “Cereal City.” There was little snap, crackle and pop to his return as 
Charles found work on the tedious production line at the city’s Brunswick 
Furniture factory. 


After enjoying an interesting overseas Army tour several thousand miles from 
home, the monotonous routine of pounding feet onto chair legs all day long was 
an exercise in boredom. Charles soon advanced to shop forklift operator, but he 
tired of that too and began looking elsewhere for work. 


New employment came via the Carpet Outlet, with Charles working for Peter 
Vice selling floor coverings by day and moonlighting part-time at Battle Creek’s 
modest Hi-Lo Club, located inside the LaSalle Hotel. Note: Since 1990, a 
historical marker stands at 45 Capital Avenue SW and the corner of Hamblin 
Street, the site of the old, three-story LaSalle Hotel. The marker bears a marble 
replica of Del Shannon's BigTop 45, *Runaway". 


The cramped Hi-Lo Club was long, narrow, boasted a bar and tables along one 
side and elongated booths with 4-5 tables along the other side. The club's 
interior was a prime example of camp art deco to the max; circular mirror behind 
the bar, paneled walls and cushioned bar stools. Its compact stage barely had 
room for three musicians, a microphone, a couple amps and a single snare drum. 
If the place were still standing today it would be considered chic—the cool place 
to be. 


Considering Charlie Westover's excellent guitar playing credentials, Doug 
DeMott, hard drinking front-man for the local Moonlight Ramblers hired him to 
play with his group. DeMott had released two unsuccessful singles with very 
minimal sales success: “I’m Stepping Out Tonight” b/w “My Lonely Prayer" 


(Excellent Records #805, in 1958) and “Fingers On Fire” b/w “Upside Down 
Boogie" (record company and number unknown). 


DeMott served as lead singer and guitarist for the Ramblers, with Loren Dugger 
on standup bass and Charlie Westover on rhythm guitar. Although DeMott 
headed the trio, he often allowed Charlie to play lead, sing and encouraged him 
to compose, most likely providing incentive in Westover's growth as a musician. 


But as mentioned, DeMott drank heavily and it wasn't long until he was let go 
by Hi-Lo Club manager, Larry Gilbert, who immediately put the talented Charlie 
Westover in charge of the band. Now heading the group, Charles adopted the 
stage name Charlie Johnson and renamed them The Big Little Show Band. 


Now with a void to fill, Charlie retained bass man Loren Dugger and hired two 
additional players: Dick Pace on guitar and 18-year-old Dick Parker on drums. 

But even this new lineup didn't last long. With a family to support, Pace didn't 
hang around long, heading for greener pastures at Knott's Berry Farm in Buena 
Park, California, a short drive from Anaheim and Disneyland. 


Again finding his band in need of a guitarist, Charlie hired Bob Popenhagen who 
he'd worked with assembling school desks at the furniture factory. A welcome 
addition to the combo, Popenhagen strummed left-handed and as a bonus, played 
organ. It was like getting two band members for the price of one. 


The group played together briefly, but alas, there was a definite instability to 
keeping a small club band together. Realizing a step up, Popenhagen left in 
1959 to act as front-man for a band at the El Grotto bar. Charlie again found 
himself and the band in a quandary. 


The Big Little Show Band member carousel continued to revolve, so Charlie 
went to the Brunswick Furniture Factory well once more. Although not a 
regular band member, Charlie frequently invited guitar playing former factory 
co-worker Wes Kilbourne to sit in with the band during Hi-Lo Club 
performances. As the old showbiz axiom went, one way or another, the show 
must go on. 


Call it a fluke, or perhaps just good timing, but drummer Dick Parker had met a 
man at a Battle of the Bands competition in Kalamazoo who played accordion 
and piano. Parker suggested the keyboardist be auditioned for the band's vacant 
spot, but Charlie declined, being convinced he needed another guitar. Parker's 


persistence paid off, however, and one evening the piano playing college student 
from Ann Arbor showed up at the Hi-Lo. On that visit Parker's acquaintance, 
Max Crook, brought with him a small, black three-legged synthesizer. 
Electronically minded Crook had fashioned the keyboard instrument from a 
clavioline. 


In short, a Clavioline consisted of keyboard, amplifier and speaker and was 
capable of providing a great degree of intended distortion. It was an instrument 
of this nature that Max Crook had modified into what he called a Musitron. 


Charlie was awed by the reverberating, high-pitched ethereal sounds coming 
from the machine and he hired Crook on the spot. With this new and distinctive 
sound, Charlie's band soon became Battle Creek's hottest music act. 


It should be explained here the innovative Max Crook enjoyed experimenting 
with electronic gadgets and was the first person to tape some of Charlie's songs. 
Unless you're an extremely well read rock and roll fan, some of the titles of 
these early recordings may surprise you: “Living In Misery,” “Little Oscar," and 
“TIm Blue Without You." The melodies the two young men recorded together 
were mostly done after hours at the Hi-Lo Club and were often interspersed with 
self-composed instrumentals. 


During this time, local DJ Charlie Marsh frequently visited the Hi-Lo looking 
for gifted entertainers. Impressed with the young singer's obvious talent, Marsh 
became Charlie Westover's first manager. 


Soon Charlie Westover recorded “Face of An Angel.” 


In the style of Dion and the Belmont's “Teenager In Love” and The Mystics’ 
“Hushabye,” “Face of An Angel” was quite good, although the production 
needed polishing. 


With a solid recording in hand, Marsh offered the song to the Mercury and Chess 
labels out of Chicago. Most of the major record labels were in New York City, 
but the two Chicago based labels turned out plenty of hits. Furthermore, the 
Midwest metropolis was but a few hours drive from Battle Creek in the event his 
ward was summoned. 


The artist stables for these two labels were both well stocked, with Mercury 
boasting persistent hit makers The Platters, The Diamonds, Sarah Vaughn and 


Patti Page, while Chess offered up Dale Hawkins, Bo Diddley, and Chuck 

Berry. There was no question the deck for these labels were well stacked with 
proven artists. An agreement with either company would be a major triumph for 
the young man. 


Even at this early stage of his budding career Westover was creating some fairly 
good songs. Most of the songs from this period would not surface until many 
years later when demos on these numbers were acquired and issued to sate the 
wants of diehard fans. Although exact recording dates are sketchy some of his 
better songs assumed to be from that period include a couple up-tempo tunes, 
“Little Oscar" and “Living in Misery.” Others included ballads, but they were 
lackluster and lacked the attraction of his faster tunes. 


Although the production and recording quality are somewhat primitive, both 
“Little Oscar" and “Living in Misery" had obvious teen appeal. There is no way 
to predict if these songs would have made the record charts, but they were 
certainly equal to some of the songs being played on the airwaves. 


“Face of An Angel," however, leaned to the soft, mellow side. It was more of a 
Fleetwoods type offering than a Ronnie Hawkins or Ricky Nelson, for that 
matter. 


Marsh reported back to Charlie that the record companies claimed to have “liked 
(his) stuff," saying they would get back to him. The days and weeks drew out. 
Westover and Marsh waited for positive news, but in the end neither record 
company offered up a contract, thus dashing their hopes. 


The manager/client association between the two Charlies didn't last long and it 
failed to produce a lasting legacy. Marsh had shopped Westover's demo tapes, 
but was unsuccessful in finding any takers. He would admit that he did little to 
advance Westover's career and thus became a "forgotten man" in the Del 
Shannon saga. 


Conceding Westover could benefit from someone more seasoned than Charlie 
Marsh, Max Crook hooked up his musician partner with Ollie McLaughlin, a 
WHRV disc jockey from Crook's hometown of Ann Arbor. In 1959, McLaughlin 
had swung the deal to get released Crook’s first record, “Get That Fly” b/w 
“Orny.” 


Although Crook’s single failed to do anything of merit, the fact that it was 


released on a major label, Dot Records, was itself a major accomplishment. 
Dot's top draw was mega recording star Pat Boone, perhaps the biggest selling 
recording artist of the time outside of Elvis Presley. Surprisingly to Charlie 
Westover, after hours one evening black DJ Ollie McLaughlin strolled into the 
all white Hi-Lo Club. 


Chapter 4 A Runaway Hit 


Convinced he was onto a special talent, Ollie McLaughlin took a few songs 
given him by Charlie and Max on reel-to-reel tape to Detroit: Charlie's *The 
Search” and "I'll Always Love You," and Mac Crook’s “Seventh Hour" and 
“Mr. Lonely.” McLaughlin presented the demos to Harry Balk and Irving 
Micahnik of Talent Artists, Inc., in Detroit. 


Balk and Micahnik were riding high with their premiere instrumental group 
Johnny and the Hurricanes, which had scored 1960 hits on the BigTop label, 
including the quick paced #5 “Red River Rock." Unlike the snubbing by 
Mercury and Chess Records, the Detroiters wanted to discuss the proposition 
further. 


At McLaughlin's urging, the two musicians met with Balk and Micahnik. By the 
end of the meeting Charlie and Max had contracted to record and compose for 
Talent Artists, Inc. Talent Artists in turn subcontracted the two new signees to 
Johnny Bienstock's BigTop Records in New York. 


Bienstock, along with his brother Freddie, were big-time operators in the 
publishing and record label business, having worked closely with record industry 
giants Elvis Presley, Hank Snow and Eddie Arnold along with establishing 
BigTop Records. 


BigTop wasn't exactly Dot, Mercury or Chess, but along with the Johnny and the 
Hurricanes hits, the label had recently scored big with Sammy Turner's £3 
rendition of the oft recorded, centuries old English folk song/nursery rhyme, 
“Lavender Blue." He had followed that up with and an updated, moderately 
faster version of Irving Berlin's, “Always,” which Turner brought in at #19. 
Although a relatively small company, the BigTop label was a player to be 
reckoned with. 


Behind the scenes, McLaughlin and Balk worked a deal to split publishing rights 
50-50 between McLaughlin Publishing and Balk's Vicki Music. The two gave 


Charlie and Max 296 royalties on records released in the U.S., and 196 on 
overseas releases. Weary of being stuck in stagnant careers that were going 
nowhere beyond the small club, the aspiring musicians agreed to five-year 
contracts. Whereas first manager Charlie Marsh was unsuccessful handling 
Westover's fledgling career, McLaughlin had succeeded in securing a recording 
contract. 


With Charles Westover and Max Crook now under contract, Harry Balk 
suggested both of his new artists take on new, more commercial stage names. 
The innovative Charlie combined Del (a derivative of Cadillac's Coupe de Ville 
of which his carpet store boss drove), and Shannon from Bob White, a frequent 
visitor of the Hi-Lo Club who wished to wrestle under the name Mark Shannon. 
White never got around to using the name, so Charlie took it, thus becoming Del 
Shannon (Note: Future references in this book to Westover will now be Del 
Shannon). 


Crook assumed the imposing name of Maximilian for his future recordings. His 
forte, of course, were instrumentals featuring his keyboard prowess. 


The ink was barely dry on the new contract when Del was flown to New York 
City for his first recording session. Now that Shannon was in his fold, Harry 
Balk produced Del’s first record, “The Search” b/w “Pll Always Love You"— 
both songs being Del Shannon originals and both slow ballads. It seemed most 
everyone guiding his career wanted Shannon to be a teen idol warbling dreamy 
ditties of love and romance, but his voice seemed more suitable when he was 
wailing out a rocker. The record buying public would soon decide which 
direction his vocal talents should take him. 


Appreciating the fact he already had a highly successful BigTop recording act in 
Johnny and the Hurricanes with the #5 “Red River Rock,” Balk brought in 
arranger/saxophone player Bill Ramal, who had worked most of the Hurricanes’ 
sessions. As (bad) luck would have it, Del’s small-town boy’s nervousness in 
the studio failed to gel with the experienced professionals who were assigned to 
work with him. Del’s delivery didn’t mesh with Ramal’s string arrangement and 
the session did not result in a good take. Balk opted not to release the two sides 
and a disappointed young man returned to Michigan. For the time being at least, 
there was little hope for a Del Shannon single. 


Although Max Crook was not used on the session, he fared slightly better than 


his buddy Shannon. Two of Max's songs (“Mr. Lonely” and “Seventh Hour") 
were given to Johnny and the Hurricanes. The group backed “Ja-Da” with “Mr. 
Lonely” and the single went to #86 in early 1961. The record was that group's 
final single to chart in the USA. 


Back home in Battle Creek, Ollie McLaughlin urged a disheartened Del to come 
up with some songs that were a tad more up-tempo. Out of this came “The 
Prom” and “Daydreams.” Neither song exhibited much energy and “The Prom" 
seemed to wallow in self-pity, perhaps too closely related to his real-life senior 
prom letdown. A few other songs he worked up were not considered. Based on 
the two songs he presented, his future did not seem all that promising. He’d 
have to come up with something better if he expected anyone to take serious 
notice. 


Meanwhile, Max continued to accompany Del a few nights each week at the Hi- 
Lo, adding keyboard depth to the instrumentals. No one realized at the time how 
important the merging of the two friends would soon be to Del’s career. It was 
just a matter of time and that time came swiftly. 


As with many reported “recollections” in the entertainment world, variations of 
events often differ. No one can be certain at this point which version is correct 
or the degree of accuracy. Therefore, we'll include Here are three variations of 
how the song *Runaway" came about: 


Max Crook recounted the story this way... 


During a break between numbers one evening, Del remarked that he was tired of 
playing the same worn out old blues progression songs. He suggested they try 
something different, so Max played a couple random chords, an A-minor and a 
G. The mellow combination instantly captured Del's imagination and he asked 
Max to play the chords again. 


Del mentioned that he intended to compose something using those chords and he 
began singing words and phrases as he tried to come up with a catchy lyric. As 
he stumbled through an assortment of disconnected phrases, and word rhymes, 
his instructions for Max were to create a musical bridge for the middle of his 
improvised ditty. 


Max's Musitron was sitting beside the piano keyboard and when it came time for 
the bridge, Max played the first thing that came to mind. Nothing was planned or 


rehearsed. From this came the inspiration for the Musitron's contribution to the 
song *Runaway." [1] It was a good beginning, but more work was needed to be 
cone. 


Max went on to say that Del finished most of *Runaway's" lyrics while sitting 
on carpet rolls at the store where he worked as a carpet salesman. 


Variation 2 (from various internet sources—most likely repeated from a single 
source): Ollie McLaughlin heard promise in the song first dubbed as *Little 
Runaway" and suggested the boys re-record it featuring Crook's Musitron. They 
did this in Max's living room and recorded another song, titled *Jody" during 
this same time. Max hit upon a chord change, using A-minor and G, which 
caught Del's attention. The reworked product resulted in Crook's keyboard 
antics and Shannon's repetitious falsetto “Run-run-run-run-runaway...” They 
renamed the tune simply as “Runaway.” Note: This seems to be the most widely 
quoted story of the song’s origin, although even minor deviations of this account 
exist. 


Variation 3 (from liner notes to The Vintage Years 4-disc LP set): “Hit those 
chords again,” Del said, when Max hit upon the catchy chord change while 
performing at the Hi-Lo Club. The eerie sound stayed in his head throughout the 
remainder of the evening and after the club closed they brought out a portable 
tape recorder and had Max lay it down again. They merged the words and music 
into a song called “Little Runaway,” of which they later shortened the title. 


Regardless of which story is correct, McLaughlin returned to Detroit and 
presented the new tapes to Balk and Micahnik in an attempt to get Del back in 
the recording studio. Neither man was impressed. Balk commented negatively 
about the peculiar keyboard break in the middle of the song, as there was no 
other song to compare it to. “Runaway” was unique! Ollie pressed on, however, 
and ultimately convinced Balk and Micahnik they had a likely hit on their 

hands. 


A new session was set up in New York intending to professionally record the two 
Del Shannon songs and two Maximilian instrumentals featuring Crook’s 
Musitron: “The Wanderer” and “The Snake” (Note: “The Wanderer” is not an 
instrumental version of Dion’s 1961 vocal of the same title. Similarly, “The 
Snake" is not the same song as the Oscar Brown poem AI Wilson would 
popularize in 1968). Both tunes are Max Crook originals. This time the boys 


would drive to New York. 


Winter had set in when Del, Max, and their wives clamored into Del's old 
Plymouth to make the long drive. Along the icy highways the car's heater quit 
on them so the girls huddled under blankets to stay warm. Compounding 
matters, Max was allergic to Del's cigar smoke, so the latter had to put down his 
window to keep the car aired out. The seven hundred mile drive was absolute 
misery for the small ensemble. 


On January 21, 1961, Shannon and Crook were back in NYC's topnotch Bell 
Sound studios, with Harry Balk producing and Fred Weinberg, serving as audio 
engineer. Others attending the session were the highly acclaimed Al Caiola on 
guitar, Moe Wechsler piano, Joe Marshall drums, Bucky Pizzarelli and Al 
Casamenti additional guitars, Mike Hinton bass, and of course, Max Crook on 
Musitron. Acting as session arranger, Bill Ramal, also played baritone sax. 


After the long, arduous drive, the boys were allotted a mere three hours to record 
their songs 


To Del’s disappointment, Harry Balk would not allow him to play guitar on the 
session, preferring to use the professionals he'd assembled. This would be the 
norm for Del during his stint with BigTop. Balk recorded the track(s) in A- 
minor, but increased the speed to B-flat minor, slightly altering the recording. 


Max recalled that Bell Studios could get instant feedback from its distributors by 
sending a record live over the telephone as it was being recorded. While still 
mixing “Runaway,” the studio sent it out via the phone lines. Max would say 
that before the mix was completed, they had orders for more than 5,000 copies. 
Convinced they had something special, even the studio engineers asked for a 
piece of the record before it was issued. Of course that was swiftly nixed. 


Satisfied with the finished product, with “Jody” as the B-side, the record was 
released in February as BigTop 45-3067. Crook's (Maximilian) two sides were 
also released one record later as BigTop 45-3068. 


Shannon's single quickly began working its way up the charts. 
By March 13 the record stood at #57. A week later it had moved up ten more 


spots and by the end of March it held the number 21 spot. During the month, the 
record was selling 80,000 copies daily and by April 3 the song broke into the top 


ten, in the number 9 position. 


On April 10 Shannon appeared on Dick Clark's nationally syndicated teen dance 
television show American Bandstand. With the added exposure from Clark's 
show, “Runaway” shot into the top spot on the Billboard Hot 100. This was no 
quick entry and exit from the charts. Once that “Runway” hit the top, it hung in 
there like a boulder, unwilling to budge. 


Although practically everyone present during the song's recording believed they 
had produced something special, it's a good bet no one could have predicted the 
heights the record would reach and the duration of its reign at the top. 


"Runaway" remained number one from April 24 until May 22 when it finally 
dropped into the runner up spot, being edged out by Ernie K-Doe's lighthearted 
“Mother-In-Law.” 


After four strong weeks, Shannon’s record began tailing off, dropping from 
number two to number six with Ricky Nelson’s “Travelin’ Man” moving into the 
number one spot, Shep and the Limelites soulful “Daddy’s Home” number two 
and Roy Orbison’s operatic “Running Scared” at number three. 


Del’s hit slid even further to #15 and by June 12 had dropped to #29—then an 
incredible thing happened. 


On June 26, the disc began to rise again, this time into the #18 spot. It was as if 
a flame had reignited. 


Within a week it had risen to #13, then swept back into the top ten at #9, rising to 
#6 for two weeks, then two weeks at #5, before slowly tailing off again to #14, 
#20 and finally #40 before it dropped off the chart after August 28. “Runaway” 
had spent the entire spring and summer on the charts—longer than some of the 
singer’s jobs. 


“Runaway” had stayed number one for four weeks spending a total of seventeen 
weeks on the chart and eventually sold an incredible four million copies. The 
record also reached number 3 on Billboard’s Hot R&B charts. “Runaway” would 
finish as the year’s number four record. 


Cashbox, Billboard’s primary recorded music rival, had “Runaway” at number 
one for the weeks of April 22, April 29, and May 20 (with Ernie K-Doe’s hit 


slipping in for the two weeks in between). 


A few brief months before, Del Shannon was an unknown, but now, even across 
the Atlantic, British music fans took notice, placing *Runaway" number one on 
the UK's Record Retailer chart. The record remained at the top there for three 
weeks and after twenty-one weeks was still in the UK top 50. Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia and Chile also saw “Runaway” top their charts. It came in #2 
in Ireland and the Netherlands. 


As an aside, Del’s partner in the creation of “Runaway,” Max Crook, would 
remark one day that he averages in royalties about *$25,000 per year," and 
“more than $1 million"[2] over the life of the song. It's a tidy, well-deserved 
compensation for his contribution to this classic innovative rock and roll song. 


Fans of the huge selling Del Shannon single now expected an album of equally 
good new material so he and his managers began working up an assortment of 
material, both old and new for the upcoming LP. 


Taking journalistic license (which meant altering some facts), Irving Micahnik 
penned Del's *updated biography," shaving five years off his real age and 
turning him into a clean-living, unmarried twenty-one year old star. The “new” 
bio eliminated references of his marriage to Shirley and of his two children for 
the disc's liner notes. This was a fairly common practice in the industry as labels 
tried to make their teen idols appear more suitable to an adoring record buying 
public, much the way athletic teams claimed a player was taller, quicker, and had 
a better athletic pedigree. More examples of Del's management/company 
playing loose with facts are shown later in this book. 


In June, with the single still riding high, BigTop issued the album, Runaway with 
Del Shannon. It was only BigTop's third long-play album release, immediately 
behind Sammy Turner's Lavender Blue Moods and The Big Sound of Johnny 
and the Hurricanes. 


The disc included both sides of his huge debut single, the two aborted unreleased 
tracks from Del's first recording session, and several others, including *I Wake 
Up Crying," penned by the dynamic songwriting duo of Doc Pomus and Mort 
Shuman. 


In the past couple of years, the great songwriting team had co-written Top Ten 
hits “Turn Me Loose,” “Teenager in Love,” “Hound Dog Man,” 


“Go, Jimmy, Go,” and the number one chart toppers “Save the Last Dance For 
Me,” and Presley's “Surrender.” Another twenty or so had scored in the Hot 
100. 


Of particular note is the fact that found on the album is Shannon's original 
recording of the Pomus/Shuman tune, “(Marie’s the Name) His Latest Flame.’ 
In the late summer of '61, Elvis Presley would release his version of the song 
and grab a #4 national hit. There is no doubt the Presley name was a huge 
advantage in garnering record sales, but it begs the question: How would 
Shannon's version have fared had BigTop released it first as a single? 
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Following on the heels of “Runaway,” it’s a sure bet he would have reeled in 
another chart hit, but how would it have compared to his follow-up single, which 
would soon be released? 


From off the LP and very much in the style of “Runaway” is Del's interpretation 
of another Pomus and Shuman tune, “Misery.” Like “Runaway,” it features 
Crook’s frantic Musitron and Shannon’s ear piercing falsetto. Of all the songs 
on the album, it most closely resembles the title hit and might well have been a 
singles hit had not Shannon and Harry Balk had another, even better non-LP 
song up lined up. 


Regarding the album, it’s important to note that ten thousand Runaway With Del 
Shannon albums were pressed, with 9,000 in monaural and 1,000 in stereo. The 
album is highly sought after and in its ultra rare stereo edition is very 
collectible. As big a hit as the single was, the LP failed to make a dent on the 
album charts. 


During a brief break in his schedule, Charlie Westover, recently christened as 
teen idol Del Shannon, returned home to Coopersville as a celebrity to speak to 
the local high school students about his newfound success in the music business. 
In attendance, too, were his mother and father, and high school principle Russell 
Conran who had supported his early musical interests. 


At the time, rock and roll was frowned upon in many places. Scheduled to award 
the hometown boy with the key to the city, Coopersville’s mayor failed to show. 


Not to be deterred by the mayor’s snub, to the delight of friends and fans, that 


evening Del performed from the back of a flatbed truck parked on Main Street. 
The boy who was considered too small for the football team had proven to be the 
town's biggest celebrity of all. 


Chapter5 Career On the Rise 


Shannon's inaugural single far surpassed any expectations Harry Balk, Ollie 
McLaughlin, and Del may have had when they cut the song. In fact, they would 
continue to tally up sales for years to come. 


In the fickle world of popular music, it's imperative to strike while the iron is hot 
—before popularity wanes. Therefore, passing on releasing an all too similar 
“Misery,” BigTop soon issued two non-LP tracks as Shannon's next single, 
“Hat’s Off to Larry” b/w “Don’t Gild the Lily, Lily.” 


The wild success of “Runaway” found Del making his major stage debut at 
Brooklyn’s Paramount Theater, sharing the bill and dressing room with budding 
teen favorites, Bobby Vee and Dion. All three were experiencing the only 
number one record their stellar careers would enjoy. Vee would reach number 
one on September 18 that year with “Take Good Care of My Baby,” Dion with 
“Runaround Sue” on October 23, and Shannon of course had hit the top on April 
24 with “Runaway.” Over the course of time, they would each record songs 
made popular by the other. 


Bobby Vee and Dion each had several records that were already categorized as 
recognizable hits and expanded song lists to please the audience, but at the 
Paramount, Del would sing his only hit four times each day. 


Seeing as Bronx boy Dion lived only a few miles away and knew many of the 
finer haberdasheries, during their time off from performing he and Bobby took 
their small-town friend shopping for Italian suits to spiff up his image. The 
young trio would remain close friends until Del’s untimely demise many years 
later. 


As a general rule, dressing rooms in old-time theater venues were cramped and 
the boys were squeezed in together much of the time. It’s written that Shannon 
composed “Hats Off to Larry” in the Paramount dressing room with both of his 
younger friends present. 


Of particular note, both Vee's and Dion's upbeat number one records begin with 
slow, spoken introductions before breaking into a faster beat. *Hats Off to Larry" 
takes a similar opening path: *Once I had a pretty girl, whose name it doesn't 
matter..." Shannon later remarked that BigTop wanted a fast intro they believed 
would be more suitable to listeners, but Del stood his ground and the label 
finally gave in to his wishes. 


Odd as it may seem, his first and second records were both entirely different 
while possessing noticeable similarities. 


Whereas “Runaway” had the singer losing the girl, in “Hats Off to Larry” Del 
praises the interloper for breaking the fickle girl's heart—a definite about face 
from his debut single's theme. Still, Shannon didn't altogether change course, as 
he repeats his falsetto “Run-run-runaway” of his first record with a similar 
falsetto “Cry-cry-cry” of his second offering. 


“Hats Off...” is a whirlwind of a tune. It’s like a wildly outlandish tilt-a-whirl 
ride at a county fair with Del’s soaring vocal and Max’s wailing keyboards 
ripping through the brief two-minute romp. It was an excellent choice to follow 
his hit, which was only now beginning to tail off. 


On June 5, as “Runaway” slipped to #15, “Hat’s Off to Larry” broke into the Hot 
100. By mid month “Runaway” was ancient history and its successor had 
rocketed up almost sixty notches to #33. Two weeks later it had climbed twenty 
points higher and stood at #13. Soon it was at #6, where it stayed for two weeks 
before moving into the #5 spot to close out the month of July. 


The record, his second consecutive Top Ten offering, remained at #5 for two 
weeks, the highest it would go before it faded to #14 on its way down. Del 
Shannon had already established that he was no one hit wonder. 


Credited as solely written by Shannon, “Hats Off to Larry” was almost equally 
as successful as his debut record, reaching Billboard’s #5 and staying on its 
charts for thirteen weeks. It did even better on Cash Box’s Top 100 Chart Hits, 
topping out at a lofty #2—although comparative record sales were significantly 
fewer. 


Not to be overlooked, the record’s flip side, “Don’t Gild the Lily, Lily,” is 
considerably better than its lack of credit suggests. It has all the makings of a 
Del Shannon single (although not written by Del) with Max’s Musitron and 


Del’s frenetic rocking vocal. In all likelihood it probably would not have been 
the huge hit his first two singles were, but it certainly could have charted. 


For some unexplained reason there would be no similarly titled Hat's Off to 
Larry album offered for U.S. release, although an LP was released in England. 
The tracks on the British album are far superior to those on the earlier Runaway 
With Del Shannon disc. 


The British LP release offered both sides of his latest hit single, plus all ten sides 
of his next five singles! Four of these ten tracks would chart and two more 
become near charters, landing in the Bubbling Under section of Billboard's Hot 
100. Of these, *Hey, Little Girl," *So Long Baby," *The Swiss Maid," *I Won't 
Be There," *Ginny In the Mirror," *Cry Myself to Sleep," and *You Never 
Talked About Me,” had hit potential. It's certainly a curiosity why with such a 
stellar lineup of songs there was no U.S. album release. 


Away from the microphone, things were changing rapidly in the 
Shannon/Westover home. In early October Shirley gave birth to Jody Lynne 
Westover, in Battle Creek. Later photos show the boy taking after his mother's 
looks, although he retained his father's shy but mischievous smile. 


Being on the road promoting his two big hits had prevented Del from doing 
much writing, so the end of summer (August) found him back in the studio, this 
time at Mira Sound in New York. Like his previous session, Del recorded two 
vocals and Max recorded two instrumentals. From this came his third single *So 
Long, Baby,” with the song's narrator ordering the girl to “be on your way." The 
singer admits he “was untrue, too" and that the relationship was over. It's a good 
song, but not up to the standards he'd set with his first two records. After a pair 
of top five hits, this one stalled on October 16 at a more modest #28. 


Apparently some had taken notice of Del's Runaway LP, as about this time 
Chuck Jackson's version of *I Wake Up Crying," which Del had included on his 
debut album, had made a minor run up the singles charts, stopping at #59. The 
other Pomus/Shuman tune that was pilfered off the Runaway album, “(Marie’s 
the Name) His Latest Flame," dropped off the charts a few weeks later at the end 
of October. It had scored at a lofty #4 for Elvis Presley. 


Again, Del found himself without a follow-up single, so he and Max were back 
in the studio for another split session. The result was late '61's *Hey! Little 


Girl," where the song's narrator promises to make (her) dreams come true. 
Although continuing Del's steady chart decline, the record ended its run at a 
respectable #38. 


Meanwhile, Max Crook eked out a couple regional hits in Canada, with his 
record coming several BigTop releases after “Hey, Little Girl." 


Max’s “Twistin’ Ghost” was pretty much a toss away tune with very little 

charm. The flip side, “The Breeze and I/Peter Gunn Theme” instrumental was 
very good. “The Breeze and I" had been around a long time with Jimmy 
Dorsey’s 1940 version perhaps the most famous. Peter Gunn, on the other hand, 
was a popular American television program. Guitarist Duane Eddy had turned its 
theme song into a #27 hit a few years before. Had the record become a hit, 
pairing the two would have been considered genius, but unfortunately Max’s 
record didn’t fare well on this side of the U.S./Canadian border. 


A year later, Cliff Richard's UK band The Shadows, put “The Breeze and I" as 
the B-side to *Foot Tapper," which became another number one for one the 
world's foremost instrumental groups. 


Although Max's record did little commercially, the two Del Shannon discs were 
both big hits in England and Australia, with ^Hey! Little Girl" rising all the way 
to #2 and “So, Long Baby” to #10, in the UK. 


Like Roy Orbison, and to a lesser extent other American artists like Bobby Vee, 
Shannon enjoyed excellent rapport with British record fans, often scoring hits 
equal to or greater than the same record in the USA. During his career, Del 
Shannon would score eight top ten singles in the UK, compared to three in his 
homeland. 


With his popularity at a peak across the Atlantic, Irv Micahnik worked a deal 
that allowed Del to appear in a UK teen oriented film called It's Trad, Dad! 
Stateside, the film was renamed as Ring-A-Ding Rhythm. Joining Del in the 
cast's lineup of popular hit makers were Gene McDaniels, Chubby Checker, 
Gene Vincent, Gary U.S. Bonds, Chris Barber's Jazz Band, Acker Bilk, The 
Paris Sisters, and others. 


Del performed a couple Pomus/Shuman tunes, “You Never Talked About Me” 
and “Ginny In the Mirror,” and his own “I Won't Be There." The songs would 
all find release in the USA as singles tracks. It's Trad, Dad! was no box office 


giant, but it took in £300,000 on a modest £50,00 budget. 


His 1962 single, *I Won't Be There" b/w *Ginny In the Mirror" was Shannon's 
first U.S. released record that failed to chart. *I Won't Be There" was a medium 
rocker, the slowest tempo of any of his singles so far. It continued his downward 
slide reaching only #113 on the Bubbling Under chart. The record's flip side, 
“Ginny In the Mirror,” is the exact opposite, perhaps rocking out more than even 
his first two hits. At 4117, it deserved a much better showing and the question is 
how much (or how little) promotion did this record receive? It seems like the 
record should have been a shoe-in hit, but with steadily dwindling sales after his 
first two records, it may not have received meaningful airplay. 


Del later said he hated “Ginny In the Mirror" and “Don’t Gild the Lily, Lily.” I 
disagree, however. I find them to be quite good. A session of listening to Del 
Shannon music would not be complete without including two of his best, but 
underappreciated tracks. 


Mid year saw “Cry Myself To Sleep" ease him back onto the Hot 100, albeit just 
barely, coming in at #99. It’s debatable if it's better than its two most recent 
predecessors, but it has the trademark falsetto that was absent from his previous 
few records. The record's flip side, “I’m Gonna Move On" has a folk quality to 
it that seems more fitting for Kingston Trio fans than for rock fans. Even though 
the record had crept into the Hot 100, Del Shannon's once promising career had 
stalled. 


Lack of sales on Del's past several records dismayed Harry Balk, who had been 
against the session (and perhaps against the film) from the beginning. So he and 
Del flew down to Nashville in search of new material. 


Country singer/songwriter Roger Miller had recently hauled in a #6 country hit 

with “When Two World's Collide.” His records would soon cross over onto pop 
charts collecting a number of Top Ten pop hits with “King of the Road,” “Dang 
Me,” and “England Swings,” but those gems were still a few years off. 


In the unlikeliest of places, Shannon happened upon Miller’s little-known B-side 
tune called “Fair Swiss Maiden.” A little tweaking changed the song’s title to 
“The Swiss Maid” for Del’s next single. It was included on his UK Hats Off to 
Larry album, but was not included on his next U.S. album. 


BigTop released “The Swiss Maid” b/w “You Never Talked About Me.” Asa 


personal preference, I would have chosen to promote the latter side, but radio 
stations wisely aired *The Swiss Maid" and it began its march up the singles 
charts. 


The Roger Miller country song's attraction to him may have been more in its 
novelty, as Del swaps his recognizable falsetto for an unlikely Alpine yodel 
(recorded much the same way as Miller's original). 


It's difficult to understand what brought him and the song together—perhaps his 
military stint in Germany had introduced him to this improbable marriage of 
American rock singer and Bavarian yodeler. Regardless, the record became his 
biggest hit since “Hey! Little Girl," charting at a decent #64. It was his only 
record to cross over onto Billboard’s Easy Listening chart, at #19. It reached a 
lofty #2 in England and spent three weeks at number one in Australia. 


With his appeal in England still at the top, a new British tour was cobbled 
together. While across the sea, he recorded *I Can't Let You Go" and "Things 
She Said." 


“I Can't Let You Go" has Del accompanying himself on guitar. It might have 
made a good record with more thorough production and orchestration. However, 
it seems *The Things She Said" was even too high a pitch for Del. He appears 
to be struggling to stay in such a high range throughout the Dear John letter type 
song. It's probably best that it wasn't released because it comes across as a 
mediocre song. Neither demo was issued until many years later with 
comprehensive compilation packages. 


Although *The Swiss Maid" wasn't a huge stateside hit, its radio airplay and 
record shop exposure paved the way for his next big record, as it once again got 
Del’s name and inimitable voice on the air. 


As 1962 came to an end, BigTop released *Little Town Flirt." It was his first 
original composition in many months and was co-written with Maron 
MacKenzie. 


The song, as you've guessed is about a local flirt who toys with a guy's 
emotions. Del warns how a fella’ needs to watch out and not be taken in by her 
wily ways. 


Coming out just before Christmas may have slowed the record's initial progress, 


but after the holidays were over, it streaked up the charts to #12 where it spent 
ten weeks on the Hot 100. 


The song is similar to Dion's *Runaround Sue" in that a guy might easily be 
taken advantage of if he weren't careful. It put Del back on the map as a serious 
hit maker. 


He continued to score big in English-speaking overseas’ markets with it being 
number one in Australia and Ireland, number four in England, and number 7 in 
New Zealand. Many ambitious new British bands would credit “Little Town 
Flirt’s” Merseybeat-like sound as their inspiration. 


As for the record's flip side, “The Wamboo,” it seemed that almost everyone 
tried his or her hand at creating what they hoped would be the next great dance 
craze. 


Chubby Checker popularized Hank Ballard and the Midnighters' *The Twist (not 
once, but twice, topping the singles’ chart in 1960 AND 1962), The Diamonds 
had hit big with “The Stroll” in 1957, Dion reached #36 in late '61 with “The 
Majestic,” B-side for his #2 smash, “The Wanderer,” Dee Dee Sharp scored with 
“Mashed Potato Time,” Chubby Checker struck again with “The Pony,” The 
Olympics did “(Baby) Hully Gully,” Little Eva had “The Loco Motion,” Roy 
Orbison did the *Oobie Doobie,” the Watusi, the Shimmy, the Monster Mash, 
the Hitch Hike, the Chalypso, the Madison, and of course, the tried and true 
Bunny Hop. On the dance numbers went to varying degrees of success or 
failure. 


Del’s “The Wamboo” was one of many dance crazes/songs that didn’t catch fire. 
It didn’t really matter. “Little Town Flirt” had his fans dancing their way up the 
charts. 


A same named album followed for Del. Little Town Flirt was liberally sprinkled 
with hits of others: Orbison’s “Dream Baby,” Steve Lawrence’s “Go Away Little 
Girl,” and friend Dion’s “Runaround Sue.” Included on this, Del’s second U.S. 
album is his top five hit, “Hat’s Off to Larry.” 


The UK version of the LP would substitute “Two Silhouettes,” “My Wild One,” 
and “From Me to You,” replacing “Hey, Little Girl,” “Runaway,” and “Hats Off 
to Larry” which appeared on the U.S. version. 


In a wild stretch of imagination the album liner notes claim the single was his 
"tenth record-breaking hit." To get to the figure “ten,” one must consider every 
Del Shannon single issued, plus both sides of his *I Won't Be There/Ginny In 
the Mirror" single that didn't even break the top 100. To say BigTop was 
playing free and easy with facts may be the understatement of 1962/63. This 
isn't to say those ten tracks aren't all good (in my opinion they are all excellent 
songs), but to label them “record-breaking hits” is certainly an immense 
exaggeration. Regardless, the album was a huge success and rose all the way to 
#12, thus matching the chart height of the single. 


While on the topic of embellishment, the album liner notes claim *Runaway" 
was cut during “Del’s very first recording session." However, as noted earlier, 
“The Search" and “Pll Always Love You” were recorded during his first session, 
but not issued as a single. A more accurate statement would be that “Runaway” 
was his first issued single. 


Even more outrageous, the liner notes on his Hats Off to Larry UK-released LP 
claim the slightly built young Charles Westover “almost became a pro 
footballer.” I'd love to see an explanation on how that absurd claim was arrived 
at. 


These are but a few examples of how some record companies played fast and 
loose with the truth and why liner notes often weren't reliable. That being said, it 
would be remiss not to include certain information from off some liner notes—in 
hope that it's accurate. 


By the time of the Little Town Flirt album release, Shannon had moved closer to 
his management to the Detroit suburb of Southfield, Michigan. His career 
moving at full throttle, he had installed a basement recording studio equipped 
with state of the art audio equipment, where he composed, rehearsed and taped 
many of his new songs. 


With the success of “Little Town Flirt" behind them, Shannon and McKenzie 
teamed up again to pen a trio of songs: “Wild One,” “Two Silhouettes” (similar 
to The Rays’ 1957 hit “Silhouettes”), and “Two Kinds of Teardrops.” 


Pleased with the new material, at Del's request Harry Balk set up another session 
using the same female backup singers as on “Little Town Flirt." 


February '63 found Del back in NYC’s Bell Studios laying down “Two Kinds of 


Teardrops." It was very much in the *Little Town Flirt" vein, with the stellar 
female chorus provided by The Young Sisters. 


Patti Masaglia, and Lisa and Angela Pomilia from Detroit's east side made up 
the Young Sisters. Harry Balk had discovered the trio and intended to record 
them for his EmBee Productions, but decided instead to use them to back Del on 
several tracks. As The Young Sisters, the girls would record three singles, one 
each in 1962, '63 and '64. Most of the group's released songs were co-written 
by Maron McKenzie. 


In March, BigTop released “Two Kinds of Teardrops” paired with “Kelly,” 
another Shannon/MacKenzie number, as Del's new single. The record entered 
both the American and British charts in April and began working its way up. As 
good as the song is, it did not catch fire as so many Del Shannon songs had. Its 
rise was not so rapid or as lofty. 


“Two Kinds of Teardrops” deserved a much higher charting than the #50 it 
attained. It spent nine weeks on the U.S. charts but in the UK the record soared 
to #5. It did almost equally as well in Ireland and Hong Kong where it topped 
out at #6. 


With another single to push, it was off to England and Sweden to tour again. 
Unexpectedly, in the U.K. the record's B-side, “Kelly,” began receiving exposure 
and became a moderate hit in its own right. The medium tempo tune held up 
surprisingly well over the years and became a concert favorite. 


While touring Great Britain and working the Royal Albert Hall with Johnny 
Tillotson (“Poetry In Motion”), Shannon met a rapidly rising longhaired local 
group that called itself The Beatles. The group had honed its act in Germany 
and had returned home to steadily increasing popularity—although they were 
still unknown in the USA. 


One of their songs that caught Shannon’s attention was the Liverpool rocker 
“From Me To You.” After hearing the catchy tune, he advised the British group 
he intended to record it. He’d be the first American artist to recognize their 
potential and issue a Beatles original. 


Back Home in early May, he recorded “From Me To You” and three other 
songs. Irving Micahnik, who was with Del on the British tour, kept the master 
tapes from the recording session, but lost them. Of the four, only Shannon’s 


Beatles cover saw the light of day. 


Chicago's Vee-Jay Records issued the Beatles original version stateside in late 
May and Del's version came out a few weeks later in June. There was still little 
interest in the group over here and Vee-Jay was having financial problems trying 
to keep up with product demand for their premier act, the 4 Seasons. Sales of 
“Sherry,” “Big Girls Don’t Cry,” and “Walk Like a Man" (all three successive 
number one hits) had taxed the label’s coffers making it almost impossible to 
keep up with demand and still promote new product like that of their new, as yet 
unproven British act. Thus, Vee-Jay opted to promote its 4 Seasons over the 
Beatles and put up little fight to counter the Shannon release of his competing 
single. 


Del’s record charted in the U.S. before the Beatles’ version and rose to #77. The 
Beatles’ Vee-Jay record, however, only made it to #116 on Billboard’s Bubbling 
Under chart. In other words, it was pretty much a failure. 


“From Me To You” made Del the first American artist to score a hit in the USA 
with a Lennon-McCartney tune. 


For practically any other artist of the time this would be considered a memorable 
achievement, but trouble was brewing. “From Me To You” would be Del’s last 
BigTop single. 
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Across the Atlantic things were much rosier for the local boys. The Beatles 
topped the U.K. singles chart with “From Me To You,” while the Del Shannon 
version was ignored and failed to chart. 


Once again, however, the clever Brits flipped Del’s record and turned its B-side, 
“Two Silhouettes,” into a respectable #23 hit. 


Although it was at least equal in quality to many of his lower-charting singles, 
“Two Silhouettes” failed to chart stateside and didn’t even make the Little Town 
Flirt LP as an album track. Regardless, even minus this track, the album would 


become the highest charting LP over Del Shannon's long career. 
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Del’s relationship with his managers and record label had grown icy over late 
royalty payments, so Del decided to part ways with Balk, Micahnik and BigTop 
Records. 


This was a fairly common complaint in the music industry. Before his untimely 
death, Buddy Holly had undergone a similar spat over royalties with his manager 
Norman Petty. Likewise, Tommy James (Tommy James and the Shondells) 
would write in his book Me The Mob and the Music of how his royalties, 
expenses and career were manipulated during his years with Roulette Records. 


The parting between Del and his managers was frosty. 


Wanting to keep control over their departing star, they advised other record 
companies to keep hands off and threatened legal action for any company that 
tried to take him on. With the threat hanging over them, no label would touch 
him. Essentially blacklisted, Del was compelled to start his own label. 


With very few options to set his sights on, in August '63 Shannon established his 
own label: Berlee Records (named after his parents, Bert and Leone Westover). 
Del worked a deal for Diamond Records to handle distribution. At the time, 
Diamond Records held the contracts and handled distribution of an up-and- 
coming Bobby Vinton (“Rain Rain, Go Away" #12, “I Love the Way You Are" 
#38, 1962), novelty artist Dickie Goodman (“Ben Crazy" #44, 1962), and 
Johnny Thunder (“Loop De Loop” #4, 1963). 


Needing to get out a new single, he set up a three-hour session to record four 
original songs. Two lead tracks resulted from the new Berlee enterprise: “Sue’s 
Gotta Be Mine” and “That’s the Way Love is.” 


The first Berlee single, “Sue’s Gotta Be Mine” b/w “Now She’s Gone” made its 
debut in October and did surprisingly well considering all the obstacles Shannon 
faced. Some claim a 4 Seasons influence to the song as Del employs a high- 


octane Frankie Valli-like falsetto to its presentation. The record topped out at 
#71, but already the future of his fledging company looked dim. 


Still, with Del's popularity soaring among his legion of dedicated British fans, he 
had talked about cutting an album strictly for his UK audience. At least two 
unissued songs are believed to exist, “Flat No. 3" and “Little Sandy." A YouTube 
post by James Bartlett/Flattop47, February 6, 2018, confirms the former title. 


“Flat No. 3" is a carefree tune that calls out several dances of the era while a 
trumpet solo blares. It sounds more like an album track than a typical Del 
Shannon single. He reportedly recorded the song in London, October 1963. 


I have not confirmed *Little Sandy" exists. If it truly does, its title had an 
uncanny similarity to Dion's *Sandy" and *Little Diane," both songs coming 
from Dion's Laurie Records catalog from about that time. 


This begs the questions: Is there actually a Del Shannon song titled "Little 
Sandy" or is this simply an unconfirmed rumor? Is the title *Little Sandy" purely 
coincidental to Dion's songs? Did these Dion songs influence Del's “Little 
Sandy" (the two singers had a close relationship)? If a demo exists, we'd love to 
hear it. So far, the mystery remains. 


But for those who longed for a unique UK album, the music scene was about to 
change and change rapidly. 


Music by the four longhaired musicians from Liverpool, England, had begun to 
break through as “She Loves You” followed “From Me To You" into the UK's 
number one spot. Shannon's British LP project was scrapped when American 
and British youth discovered the Beatles. Likewise, *Flat No. 3" would not be 
released. 


Back home, “Sue’s Gotta Be Mine” had fared slightly better than “From Me To 
You,” finishing half a dozen points higher, but pressing and distribution glitches 
with Diamond Records may have prevented it from rising higher on the charts. 


The problems did not appear they would quickly right themselves and keeping 
the enterprise going was taxing on Shannon as he tried to balance writing, 
recording, producing, and managing his concert and travel schedules. He still 
had the demo for “That’s the Way Love Is” and intended to release the single 
before entirely shutting down the operation. 


Seeing as the Berlee endeavor was not working out, Shannon and his prior 
managers Balk and Micahnik patched things up and came to an agreement. 
After only one Berlee single, Del moved to Amy Records, a Bell Records 
subsidiary. 


At the time, Amy Records had a handful of lesser-known artists in its stable: Bob 
Crewe/Bob Gaudio/4 Seasons protégé Tracey Dey (two Hot 100 singles for 
Amy), Kenny Chandler (#64 “Heart,” Laurie Records ‘63), Mickey Denton 
(Detroit regional hit “Mi Amore"), and Joey Powers (#10 with “Midnight 
Mary”). 


Balk and Micahnik had left BigTop under a cloud with some in the industry 
believing they owed money to various recording studios, thus complicating 
matters with BigTop. The label paid off the debt(s) to the recording studios and 
in return kept the masters to Del’s BigTop recordings. 


Now that fences were mended between the singer and his managers, Balk and 
Micahnik brought in the Royaltones to back Del on the four tunes they recorded 
that day. 


The Royaltones was a popular Detroit (Dearborn) instrumental rock group that 
had worked and toured for several years, occasionally cutting a disc or two that 
brought little success. They were currently working for Balk and Micahnik’s 
Twirl label who hooked them up with Del. 


In February, Del’s initial Amy single, “Mary Jane,” came out at precisely the 
same time as his second and final Berlee single, “That’s the Way Love Is.” 


” 


Basically competing with himself for airplay and sales, “That’s the Way Love Is 
registered far down on the Bubbling Under chart at #133. Del’s two Berlee 
singles, B-501 and B-502, respectively, were the only records released by his 
upstart label. He’d complain of an inability to timely get his records to 
distributors as the reason for his lackluster sales. In early ’64, Berlee records 
quietly went away. 


Co-written by Shannon and McKenzie, “Mary Jane” seemed to have decent sales 
potential, but the record failed to even come close to making the U.S. charts. 

The record did moderately well in England, coming it at #35 and #99 in 
Australia. 


Some individuals interpreted the song's title as a reference to marijuana, which 
was taboo at the time and may have hampered airplay. However, there seems to 
be little or no evidence to support this assumption. 


At Harry Balk’s urging, in June Amy issued Del’s remake of the Jimmy Jones #2 
smash “Handy Man,” from 1959. Imitating Jones’ exaggerated “come-a come-a 
come-a...” falsetto, it was a perfect vehicle for Del to bring to the charts. It was 
the first of many hits of previous artists he’d successfully cover from that point 
in his career. Del Shannon’s #22 version would spend 10 weeks on Billboard’s 
Hot 100 and spawn an album, his third. 


For his debut Amy LP, Del included several contemporary hits with covers of 
Dion’s “Ruby Baby,” Peter and Gordon’s “World Without Love,” The Impala’s 
“(Sorry) I Ran All the Way Home,” and Roy Obison’s “Crying.” Shannon was a 
big fan of Orbison and had previously recorded Roy’s “Dream Baby.” He would 
soon add, “Running Scared” and “Pretty Woman” to his list of Big O covers. 
Likewise, he had previously recognized his friend Dion by including 
“Runaround Sue.” Included on Del’s Handy Man LP were his two Berlee 
singles. 


The songs on Handy Man were wisely chosen. The Amy disc continued his 
string of superb albums. 


Chapter 6 Producer in Training 


Like many other successful artists at some point in their careers, Shannon began 
experimenting with producing other acts. 


Purportedly, one such act was Dick Bosie and the Teenbeats, a predominantly 
instrumental surf group that was reportedly associated with BigTop at an earlier 
point. 


There's no clear record of this group and the moniker, Teenbeats, apparently was 
a fairly common band name. Note: A handful of tracks by a group calling itself 
Teenbeats exist from recordings on the Original Sound label, but no band 
member names confirm this as being the same group. Also, a review of BigTop 
records show a singles issue by the Five Teen Beats (1961) and one by a Kick 
and the Teen Beats (1963). However, there's no definitive supporting 
information to connect these to Dick Bosie or Del Shannon. 
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That summer, Del remained close to home doing a show at the Bay City 
(Michigan) National Guard Armory, 100-miles north of Detroit. 


Wearing a snappy iridescent suit that shimmered in the spotlight like a lightning 
storm blowing in on Saginaw Bay, Shannon shared the stage with the already 
iconic 4 Seasons, who were coming off their latest hit “Dawn (Go Away)”, and 
The Rivieras who were riding high with “California Sun,” their biggest hit in a 
brief career. 


Oddly, The Rivieras was not a West Coast surf group, but was instead a teen 
garage band, the product of Indiana’s South Bend Central High School. The 
band named itself after Buick Riviera automobiles that were rolling off the 
assembly line a few hours away in Flint, Michigan. 


At least one report claims the group's lead singer, Marty *Bo" Fortson, left The 
Rivieras for the Marines and a stint in Vietnam, before managing a furniture 
store—ironically, a job Charles *Del Shannon" Westover shunned for a career in 
music. 


The three acts made for a stellar line up in an out-of-the-way venue halfway up 
Michigan's lower peninsula. For the evening's show, each act did two sets, with 
Del's second set being an identical repeat of his first. 


Realizing with the success of *Handy Man" he may have stumbled onto an 
effective formula of rerecording previous hits by others, Del recycled Bobby 
Freeman's #5, “Do You Want To Dance," from 1958. The bouncy Freeman song 
had become very popular with other artists. England's Cliff Richard had scored a 
#2 in 1962, even though it was issued as a B-side. Separately, Bobby Vee and 
also the 4 Seasons had recently recorded the song as album tracks. 


In September '64, Del released *Do You Want To Dance" as a single. 
Attempting to recapture the lightning of *Runaway," a clavoline was used to 
imitate Max Crook's infectious Musitron. The non-album track, “This Is All I 
Have to Give," a tender ballad supported mostly with bass and keyboard was 
presented as the record's B-side. 


Peculiarly, the A-side song is listed as *Do You Want To Dance" on the front of 
the album jacket, but appears as “Do You Wanna Dance" on the back. It’s listed 
as the latter on the actual record label. This is the most commonly used title for 
Del’s version, but there is no clear consensus. Even Bobby Freeman's version 
uses both titles, depending on whether it's the album or the single. 


As good a rocker as “Do You Wanna Dance" is, the overworked song may have 
had too much exposure to drive it higher up the chart, as it stopped at #43. 
Arguably, the Shannon version is equal to or surpasses the Beach Boys' version 
that was released the following year and came in at #12. 


It should be mentioned the teen surf/hot rod group's flip side, *Please Let Me 
Wonder,” is superior to Shannon's “This Is All I Have to Give,” which may have 
positively impacted record sales and helped push their version. 


Many years later Harry Balk would say they should not have recorded *Do You 
Wanna Dance." 


As his career chugged along, Del continued to seek out other artists that he felt 
had potential to make it in the music industry. One such person was R&B singer 
Lloyd Brown who he'd run across in the Black and Tan Club in Battle Creek. 


With Brown's career in mind, Del wrote, arranged and produced a song called “I 
Go To Pieces," but he could not find a label that would take the track. Del tried 
recording it during his Mira Sound Studios session that resulted in “Do You 
Wanna Dance," but couldn't get a suitable take before his session time ran out. 
It was an excellent song, but he set it aside for other projects. 


As the year wound down, other projects courted his attention. Shannon had 
discovered another promising Michigan native singing in a Detroit bowling 
alley. Soon he and a young Bob Seger were in the studio recording demos. 


During a Dick Clark tour the next year Del presented the demo acetates from the 
recording session to Clark. At the time, Clark's popular teen dance/music show 
originated in Philadelphia, the city also being home to Cameo Records. 


Cameo was a small, but very successful Philadelphia area label with star 
recording artists Bobby Rydel, The Orlons, Dee Dee Sharp, Jo Ann Campbell, 
Don Covay, Mark Dinning, Len Barry, Mike Clifford and a host of others. By 
1966, Seger (and his band the Last Heard) had begun turning out regional hits 
for Cameo Records. He would soon sign with Capitol Records and go on to 
superstardom. 


In November, Amy issued as a single Shannon's original composition *Keep 
Searchin' (We'll Follow the Sun)." The song was vintage Del and carried him 
back into the Top Ten at the #9 position. He had not approached such a lofty 
height since “Little Town Flirt" went to #12 two years before. In fact, he would 
place no record higher during the remainder of his career. 


The song's theme has the narrator and his girl fleeing unspecified pursuers while 
looking for a safe haven. It's two minutes and ten seconds of pure Del Shannon 
vocal mayhem that ends in a series of ultra-high notes. It's almost as if the singer 
is falling off a cliff. The record spent 14 weeks on Billboard's Hot 100 chart, 
topped out at #3 in England, and was a big hit in various European countries and 
Canada. 


Before the year ended, Del flew off to tour Australia, a place that was almost as 
welcoming to his music as was England. The record had matched his U.S. chart 


placement at #9 in the land down under. 


While sharing a bill with British pop duo Peter and Gordon and The Searchers, 
Del offered up the song he'd written for Lloyd Brown. By then, the Searchers 
had achieved several top hits in the U.K. and placed half a dozen of those 
records in the American top fifty. 


From the dressing room next door, Peter Asher and Gordon Waller heard Del's 
“I Go To Pieces" and came over to listen. When the Searchers declined the song, 
Asher asked to record it. It was their first non-Lennon/McCartney (Beatles) 
composed number and was considered a flop in the UK, where it failed to chart. 
Stateside, however, it became a USA top ten hit at #9. 


As mentioned earlier, Del had attempted to record *I Go To Pieces," but could 
not get a good take and thus abandoned that idea. But now, having proven to be 
superior hit material and using the Peter and Gordon arrangement, Shannon 
recorded his version for inclusion on his next, soon to be released L P. 


Along with his recent singles and *I Go To Pieces," the disc showcased the 
Searchers' (and to a lesser extent Jackie DeShannon's) *Needles and Pins," Gene 
Pitney's heartbreaker “I’m Gonna Be Strong,” the 4 Seasons’ “Rag Doll," Roy 
Orbison's “Running Scared,” and Jay and the Americans’ “She Cried.” 


The disc was very well thought out and stacked with current selections that 
showcased Del's vocals. For those who may not be familiar, Shannon, along 
with Orbison, Pitney, Jay Black (Jay and the Americans) and Frankie Valli (4 
Seasons) all possessed similar soaring vocal ranges. These were songs he was 
meant to sing. 


Against Harry Balk's objections, from out of the blue came a surprise, pure 
country honky-tonk album, Del Shannon Sings Hank Williams. Del had been 
coaxing to do a C&W album and his management finally gave in. Paying 
homage to his rural roots and his early music inspiration, Shannon laid down an 
album's worth of tracks at United Studios in Detroit: *Ramblin' Man," *Honky 
Tonk Blues,” “Your Cheatin’ Heart,” “I’m So Lonesome I Could Cry,” “Hey 
Good Lookin’,” “You Win Again,” and a half dozen other Williams classics. A 
handful of non-Hank Williams country songs were also recorded. 


The LP was released in early 1965 as Amy Records label number 8004 and 
received little attention from either country or pop audiences. No single(s) was 


issued from off the album. 


Almost immediately, Amy released Del's pop album One Thousand Six Hundred 
Sixty One Seconds With Del Shannon, as record number 8006. The record was a 
commercial success and unlike most of his albums to that point, was offered in a 
true stereo option. 


The album(s) came out in early 1965, as did Del's newest single, the superb 
"Stranger in Town." It's a continuation of the “Keep Searchin’” theme where 
the song's narrator must *keep on the run." It's perhaps equally as good as the 
song that preceded it. The record's flip side, *Over You," reminds one of an 
Orbison tune only less operatic and could easily have gotten its own share of 
airplay. 


“Stranger in Town" was one of his best singles; it stalled at #30. 


In mid-year ‘65 came Shannon’s new pop/rock single, “Break Up." It barely 
squeaked into the Hot 100 at #95 and failed to make the UK chart. Later that 
year, “Move It On Over,” an energetic rocker that deserved a better fate failed to 
make the Hot 100, skidding to a halt at #129. Neither of his last two singles was 
issued as LP tracks. No further vinyl was issued that year and Del began to doubt 
the direction his career had taken. 


The public's mediocre response to his past few records gnawed at him. He'd 
given his audience some excellent tracks and his latest, *Move It On Over," 
rocked even harder than usual. It's mindboggling to believe Del’s record wasn't 
superior to Herman's Hermits’ childish “I’m Henry the VIII, I Am,” Jack Jones’ 
tepid “The Race is On,” or Sonny and Cher’s dreary “Laugh at Me.” His 
disappointment would not pass easily. 


While angrily tossing copies of his records into Gun Lake, a few miles south of 
Grand Rapids, Del fumed to friend Dan Bourgoise that his latest singles weren’t 
appreciated. He sailed another vinyl disc like a Frisbee out over the lake. 
Shortly after, he began contemplating relocating to Nashville or to the West 
Coast. 


Not completely forgotten, songwriter Tommy Boyce and music impresario Dick 
Clark called Shannon inviting him to record the theme song “Action” for Clark’s 
new ABC weekday afternoon television music show, Where the Action Is. Del 
declined both offers, thus forfeiting guaranteed exposure for the single. Freddy 


Cannon recorded the song and took it to #13. Del eventually cut his version as 
an album track. 


Although he had declined to record the theme song, Del would not be left out of 
the show. On the afternoon of July 8, he appeared on Where the Action Is, along 
with Sonny and Cher, Paul Revere and the Raiders, Linda Scott, and Steve 
Alaimo. For his two numbers, Del performed “Runaway” and “Stranger In 
Town." 


As summer wound down, Harry Balk brought Del in for a recording session 
preparing for another album on the Amy label. Several songs were cut, 
including covers of the Zombies' *Tell Her No," Wayne Fontana and the 
Mindbenders’ “Game of Love,” the Kinks’ “Tired of Waiting For You," and “No 
One Knows” (perhaps the old Dion and the Belmonts’ tune? No further, 
definitive information about this song seems to exist). 


In the meantime, Clark brought Del on Where the Action Is in a recurring role, 
returning on August 30 to sing “Keep Searchin’ (We'll Follow the Sun),” 
September 3 doing “Break Up,” September 28 singing “Handy Man” and “Little 
Town Flirt,” and October 18 with “Hats Off to Larry.” Paul Revere and the 
Raiders, and Steve Alaimo, also appeared often in recurring roles. 


But the old non-payment of royalties bugaboo surfaced again and Del split for 
good from his association with Irv Micahnik and Harry Balk. 


Balk and Micahnik also cut ties with each other, with Harry Balk claiming his 
former partner had gambled away artists’ royalty payments (This information 
gathered from Bear Family Records liner notes). Sometime in '65, Balk sold his 
share in Del’s music to Micahnik and formed his own record company. The 
planned Amy album was never issued. 


With obstacles piling up, Del briefly detoured into jazz, recording a couple 
middle-of-the-road tunes for Spectra Sound. Needless to say, this was an 
experiment that would have been better left in the lab. Bobby Darin had 
successfully made the switch to a more adult audience, but others who dabbled 
in it were not successful. Del’s jazzy offerings were mediocre, at best. It’s 
important to note (and credit) Bear Family Records for acquiring and issuing 
many extremely rare tracks on various Del Shannon compilation packages. 
Were it not for this first-rate German reissue label, we might never have heard 


these recordings. 


About this time, reissue labels such as Lana, Eric and Flashback began 
reproducing en masse Shannon's hit songs on 45-rpm. 


Regardless of the issuing label, the records generally offered the same limited 
variety of past hit tunes: “Runaway,” “Hats Off to Larry,” “Keep Searchin’ 
(We'll Follow the Sun)," and *Little Town Flirt," although the occasional non-hit 
B-side might be included. Still, the renewed availability of these songs 
demonstrated the durability and demand for his music. 


If recording Top 40 records didn't present enough rivalry for many of the rock 
stars of the day, there was as much competition between the country's major soft 
drink makers with Roy Orbison, Freddy Cannon, the 4 Seasons, Bobby 
Goldsboro, and Gary Lewis and the Playboys promoting Coca-Cola while the 
Beach Boys, Joanie Sommers pushed Pepsi, urging cola drinkers to “Come 
alive...” 


Although sales and radio airplay of his latest records had dwindled, Del hooked 
up with the latter, staying relevant as a member of the Pepsi Generation when he 
recorded at least four variations of a radio commercial touting Pepsi-Cola soft 
drinks. 


To show how far Del Shannon’s popularity had fallen, three days before 
Christmas he finished out the year opening for Ike and Tina Turner at Dave 
Hull’s Hullabaloo in Los Angeles. Ike and Tina hadn’t scored a Hot 100 record 
in years. 


Chapter 7 On the Decline and a Move West 


1966 began ominously. 


With the spat over royalties, Del's departure from Micahnik and Balk, and the 
parting of Balk and Micahnik, his planned fourth Amy LP was scrapped. 
Apparently most of the tracks Del cut have never seen the light of day. 


Micahnik threatened to sue if Del didn't record one more single that was owed, 
but the singer balked at providing publishing rights to two more Del Shannon 
originals. To satisfy Irv Micahnik's demands, Shannon recorded "I Can't Believe 
My Ears" and *I Wish I Wasn't Me Tonight," two songs he had little faith in. 


The former number was a mishmash of Del’s sound: clavoline imitation of the 
Musitron, falsetto, pounding drumbeat, repetitious *cry-cry-cry-cry" chorus and 
practically anything from past Del Shannon hits was worked in. The latter song 
had a mid-sixties aura, but sounded more like something Gary Lewis and the 
Playboys might have recorded as an informal album track. There was little 
special about either track. 


In January, his final Amy single, “I Can’t Believe My Ears,” was issued and 
failed to chart. His time with Amy Records had finally run its course. 


KK 


By 1966 the record business had begun to change. 


Popular acts were still selling enormous quantities of 45s, but now they were 
also recording albums intended to sell the way singles had in the past. The $.98 
hit single still flew off record store shelves, but now, so did $2.98 and $3.98 
LPs. Artists were putting added thought into their product and laying out more 


of their original work instead of simply placing an original hit or two on a disc 
and padding it with popular covers and filler tracks. 


Soon, iconic acts like The Beatles, 4 Seasons, and Beach Boys were recording 
concept albums. For those within his circle, it was hoped that a new label could 
turn Shannon into an album act and rejuvenate his career. 


Tommy Boyce (Boyce and Hart) encouraged Del to come to California, where 
many of the happening record labels had taken root. Boyce had penned Fat's 
Domino's 1959 #8 hit, “Be My Guest,” co-wrote Jay and the Americans #3 
“Come A Little Bit Closer,” and Little Anthony’s & the Imperials #10 classic, 
“Hurt So Bad.” Boyce envisioned Shannon signing with the Colgems label, but 
Del was fed up with small companies and wanted to sign with a major record 
label that would properly promote and distribute his work. That label came by 
the way of Liberty Records. 


With little debate on the home front, Del called Shirley to advise her of his 
decision and then asked friend Dan Bourgoise to help her move from their 
Michigan home to sunny California. With Del’s three kids in tow, Craig, Kym 
and Jody, Shirley and Dan packed up the family Cadillac and Chevrolet Corvair 
and drove west to settle with Del in Santa Clarita, several miles northwest of Los 
Angeles. 


Out there on the West Coast, old pal Bobby Vee was still in the midst of a very 
long and successful run with Liberty Records. The label boasted a wide array of 
big hit makers like Vee, Jan and Dean, The Ventures, Matt Monro, The Gants, 
The T-Bones, P.J. Proby, Vikkie Carr, Ross Bagdasarian (David Seville and the 
Chipmunks), Gary Lewis and the Playboys, Martin Denny, Gene McDaniels, and 
a slew of others from their well-stocked stable of big name acts. 


Shannon’s move to Liberty was intended to give him a hoped for fresh start with 
new producers, musicians and ideas. There was no question Liberty had all the 
tools to churn out hits and Del Shannon certainly knew how to do that. It was 
anticipated the two entities would meld into a consistent hit making team. 


Del’s first Liberty single came out in March ’66. Co-produced by long time 
Bobby Vee producer Snuff Garrett, “The Big Hurt,” was a remake of Miss Toni 
Fisher’s classic that topped out at #3 in 1959. 


The Shannon song bursts through the speakers as if coming from out of nowhere 


and echoes as if in a 55-gallon drum, making for a most unusual beginning. In 
some ways it's reminiscent of the opening to Johnny Burnettes’ “God, Country 
and My Baby,” which Garrett produced in 1961 and appeared to employ a 
booming kettledrum intro. There are obvious differences between the two 
Garrett productions, and there may be nothing to this theory, but there are 
similarities, too. 


The explosive-like phasing at the beginning of the Shannon record (and at times 
during the song) was created when the session engineer slowed down the tape 
reel by hand and then let go for the tape to recover to its natural speed. This was 
done when dubbing the master to mono and thus the effect was not present in 
stereo versions (Note: In later years it was remixed in stereo using a modern 
technique, but was less effective). The surprise beginning may have had the 
same striking effect that Max Crook's Musitron had on “Runaway.” 


Where the Action Is booked him to appear on July 1, to promote his new Liberty 
single. A young Leon Russell arranged and co-produced the record along with 
Snuff Garrett. The A-side is 2:08 minutes of perfection. 


Del sang his heart out on “The Big Hurt,” resulting in an excellent finished 
product. But, implausible as it was, for a musician with sixteen Hot 100 chart 
hits, and now recording for a label that routinely racked up top hits from an array 
of diverse artists, “The Big Hurt," only eked out a meager #94. It did not make 
the British chart, but did manage to climb to #44 in Australia. 


Regardless of *The Big Hurt's" disappointing chart showing, Liberty issued 
Del’s album, This Is My Bag. For many/most who didn't live through the mid- 
sixties, it's highly likely they won't understand the term *my bag." In hipster 
jargon of the time it generally meant “my thing” or “my interest." Perhaps it was 
a cool title at the time, but that slang did not wear well. 


Included on the LP are the following covers: The Searchers’ “When You Walk 
In the Room"; Roy Orbison’s “Pretty Woman"; Lou Christie's “Lightnin’ 
Strikes”; Freddy Cannon's “Action”; Gary Lewis and the Playboys’ “Everybody 
Loves a Clown”; Bobby Goldsboro’s “It’s Too Late"; and a few others. The 
album is hit-packed, even though the hits are those of Shannon's 
contemporaries. It sold moderately well, considering. 


For his next single, Liberty followed up with “For a Little While," a Shannon 


original from off the album. With Garrett working the controls, the mid-tempo 
song comes off similar to what Vee was doing—with a touch of a Barry 
McGuire growling vocal in the middle. The flip side, *Hey! Little Star" begins 
similar to the Four Preps' *26 Miles" of many years before. The song is a 
complete departure from what we'd come to expect from him: no soaring 
falsetto, no clavoline/Musitron, no Del Shannon angst and worst of all, no hit 
record. 


Barely a month passed before Liberty issued that record's follow up. In fact, 
only six label release numbers separated the two records. The company seemed 
anxious to get an immediate return on their investment. 


“Show Me" b/w “Never Thought I Could," had Del back in a hard rockin’ mode 
on the very good A-side. The label brought out its big guns, having hit making 
Snuff Garrett produce and Leon Russell arrange Del's own *Show Me." The 
record delivers plenty of bass, 4 Seasons-like march cadence, and falsetto. The 
song sounded much like the Del Shannon of old and provided hope for that 
elusive hit record he'd been seeking. 


Del needed a B-side, but had nothing available so in a little slight of hand 
trickery, Liberty retitled “I Got It Bad” (B-side for “The Big Hurt") to “Never 
Thought I Could” and rolled it out again. 


In the end, the record slid a little more, to #131, and followed its predecessor 
directly to the cutout bins. Nothing seemed to be working. 


A few years before, Shannon took on The Beatles becoming the first American 
singer to record and score a hit with a Lennon/McCartney tune. This time he was 
ready to try his hand with a song by the second most influential British band, 
The Rolling Stones. That song, a superb Jagger/Richard track off their 
Aftermath album, “Under My Thumb.” 


Produced by Shannon and Dallas Smith (who, like Snuff Garrett, also produced 
many of Bobby Vee’s mid/late 60’s tracks), “Under My Thumb” is a typical 
Stones chest-thumping, vain rocker—the kind of boisterous tune you’d expect of 
the macho British group. The song had a distinct edge and was perfectly crafted 
for Shannon’s vocal. 


Opening with four sharp drumbeats and then a catchy metallic tinkle of 
xylophone, practically identical to the Stones’ original, the record seemed like a 


perfect vehicle for Del to score big and prove to the label it had been right in 
signing him. The record is infectious instrumentally and vocally, but alas, 
although eking out some regional success, it did not even scratch the Hot 100, 
stalling out at a dismal #128. Regardless of its poor commercial showing, it 
would be the showcase tune for his upcoming Total Commitment album. 


Even without a hit song to support it, the label cut another Del Shannon album. 
The new album's title could well be Liberty's ‘total commitment’ to Shannon’s 
future success. During 1966 alone Liberty would issue five Del Shannon singles 
and two albums. 


Some of the track lineup this time included: *Sunny," Bobby Hebb; *Summer In 
the City," Lovin’ Spoonful; “Time Won't Let Me,” the Outsiders; “Red Rubber 
Ball," The Cyrkle and *The Joker Went Wild," by Brian Hyland. (Note: Within 
a few years, Shannon would go on to work very closely with Hyland—but that 
story will come later in the book). 


If there was a positive to the Total Commitment project beyond the solid 
collection of cover songs, perhaps that would be the album jacket, itself. That 
alone makes for a nice addition to a person's record collection. Circular lines 
representing record grooves obscure Shannon's features, giving the cover photo 
an air of mystery. UK icon Cliff Richard's EMI label employed a similar cover 
for his Sincerely album of 1969. 


Chapter8 Carver, Smith and Hyland 


Although Shannon's personal recording career hit an impasse in ‘66/’67, it was a 
breakthrough period in other ways. 


In the Los Angeles area, he ran across little known country singer, Johnny 
Carver. Taking him under his wing, Del wrangled a contract for Carver with 
Liberty subsidiary Imperial Records (Johnny Rivers, Jackie DeShannon, The 
Hollies, Cher, Billy J. Kramer and the Dakotas, etc...). With that taken care of, 
Del wrote, produced, and arranged both sides of Carver's first Imperial single, 
“One Way Or the Other" and “Think About Her All the Time.” 


Although neither track did much at the time, it opened the door for future 
recordings. 


During his most productive part of his career, Carver registered more than two- 
dozen country hits with four of them becoming top ten. Taking a page from the 
Del Shannon playbook, Carver often covered other artist's material and scored 
with his recordings of *Afternoon Delight" (Starland Vocal Band), *Hold Me 
Tight" (Johnny Nash), and * Yellow Ribbon" (recorded earlier by Tony Orlando 
and Dawn as "Tie a Yellow Ribbon Round the Ole Oak Tree"). Del Shannon's 
role in bringing Johnny Carver to Imperial Records is recognized in the liner 
notes of the country singer's first LP. 


While this was going on Del gave country another try, getting together with 
Jimmy Morris to re-write and record Del's *Table Reserved For the Blues," 
which he retitled “I’m Going Through It Too (Table Reserved For the Blues).” A 
second song, “Pardon Me (I Guess I’m In the Way),” was done in a definite 
Hank Williams’ vein. Both songs, including two different versions of “Pardon 
Me" eventually found release in a 2006 rarities package titled Del Shannon Rare 
Tracks & Demos, Volume 2. 


In the meantime, Liberty issued the single, “She” b/w “What Makes You Run.” 
The A-side was an upbeat number written by Boyce and Hart. Unfortunately 
however, about the same time The Monkees released “She” as an album track. 
By then the teen-oriented group was a huge fan favorite, thus dooming Del's 


single. 


It's possible Liberty pushed the wrong side. *What Makes You Run" is a tender 
ballad with enough variation in tempo, jangling guitars and hooks to make it a 
very compelling track. The record’s A-side touched #131 Bubbling Under. 


That release quietly closed out his first year with Liberty Records. 


During '67, Del flew to London to record under the guiding hand of Andrew 
Loog Oldham, longtime manager and producer for the Rolling Stones. Oldham 
envisioned the project to be Del Shannon's concept album like the Beach Boys' 
classic Pet Sounds. The pair recorded enough tracks for an entire LP and had 
tentatively titled it Home and Away. 


Oldham was dead set on recording an updated version of “Runaway,” although 
Del was not so thrilled to do it. The singer capitulated and they set about 
redoing the Shannon classic at London's Olympic Studios. Among the all-star 
band members Oldham brought in were Nicky Hopkins (session guitarist on 
many Rolling Stones projects), Jimmy Page (Yardbirds, Led Zeppelin), and 
several other of Britain's elite studio musicians. Stopping by to watch were the 
likes of Mick Jagger and members of the Small Faces. The session was a 
testimony of the British rock community's respect for the American legend, Del 
Shannon. 


Back home, Liberty released a handful of tracks as singles, but decided not to 
release the album in its entirety. 


From the Oldham sessions came the single, *Led Along." The song had a 
distinct British feel to it, but truthfully, did not seem to be hit material. There 
were other songs on the LP with greater potential. “He Cheated,” with its 
Critters-like feel, and “Silently,” with Del’s whisper-like vocal both made for 
better singles. Likewise, a George Harrison type “Friendly With You” was a 
fascinating track. The softly sweeping melodies of *Easy To Say, Easy To Do" 
and *Cut and Come Again" showcase this very solid work. Any one of these 
tracks would have made an excellent single, but “Led Along” was issued. It 
failed to chart. 


In June, at the relatively modest age of 65, Del’s father passed away in Grand 
Rapids. He'd be laid to rest close by in Nunica, the town where he'd been born. 
With his father now gone, Del soon bought the house next door and moved his 


mother to Santa Clarita. 


The new Del Shannon single to hit record store shelves in August was the slick 
Oldham over-produced *Runaway '67." Admittedly, it's an intriguing version 
with the song slowed to a crawl and without Crook's Musitron, but intriguing 
doesn't necessarily mean better. The new version was more highly orchestrated 
than the original, with strings and marching cadence—although Del’s falsetto is 
again prevalent. Liberty backed it with the better track, “He Cheated.” 


The record scored well in Australia at a lofty #14, although it didn't chart in 
England. The updated, modernized, slowed down “Runaway ‘67” squeaked 
onto Billboard’s Bubbling Under chart at #122. Del was correct in not wanting 
to redo his signature classic. It’s pretty hard to improve upon near perfection. 


With Del’s recent singles flopping badly, Liberty opted not to release the album. 
The once highly anticipated Oldham LP project would go unreleased stateside 
for the next several years. 


OK KK 


Del Shannon had burst onto the music scene in 1961 when songs like “Tossin’ 
and Turnin,” “Pony Time,” “Where the Boys Are,” “Bristol Stomp,” and “Hit 
the Road Jack” ruled the airwaves. By 1968 the competing hits were “Hey 
Jude,” “Sunshine Of Your Love,” “Jumpin’ Jack Flash,” “Stoned Soul Picnic,” 
and “Born to Be Wild.” Obviously ‘the times they were a’changing’. 


Recently he’d written some good songs, but nothing comparable to a “Little 
Town Flirt” or “Stranger in Town.” Besides, songs of that ilk were becoming a 
thing of the past. So it was back to scrutinizing record charts in hope of finding 
a suitable cover he could redo. He found that in the very recent USA chart- 
topper, “The Letter.” The Boxtops’ original had only dropped from the number 
one spot in mid September when Shannon got behind the mic to record it. 


For some baffling reason he experienced a high degree of popularity in the 
Philippines. It’s hard to believe he, or Liberty, made much of a profit in such a 
poor country, but during the mid-sixties Liberty released a steady stream of Del 


Shannon records. Amazingly, after issuing five singles in 1966, Liberty 
(Philippines) issued an almost unprecedented six more singles in '67. 


Shannon's music was so highly regarded in the P.I. that many of his covers 
became local hits. “Lightning Strikes,” “The Joker Went Wild," “When You 
Walk In the Room,” “Kicks,” “Sunny,” “Pied Piper,” and “Red Rubber Ball” are 
but a few of his 45s issued on the Philippines Liberty label. 


Many factors might account for his popularity there: (1) The close proximity of 
the island nation to Australia and New Zealand, where he was immensely 
popular; It’s safe to assume that Del Shannon records were heavily displayed in 
the old AMI jukeboxes of bars, clubs and other establishments frequented by 
Aussie and Kiwi clientele. (2) A large American military presence populated 
parts of the main island of Luzon, thus making Western music popular; (3) A 
large segment of Filipinos spoke English and it was common to hear music being 
played on local stations, bars and clubs; (4) Perhaps his popularity was a 
combination of these factors. 


For him to have covered a single that had just come off its lofty #1 perch would 
have been pointless and doomed to failure, if it were to be rereleased solely in 
the States. In this case, however, he cut “The Letter” for Philippines issue, only. 


With the done, Del and wife Shirley flew to Manila to push the single. Del didn’t 
know the words to many songs the Filipinos expected to hear, so he recruited 
Shirley to hold up cardboard signs from within the orchestra pit with the lyrics. 
The improvised teleprompter worked out fine as Del flawlessly breezed through 
the track list while admiring Filipino audiences applauded enthusiastically with 
each vocal offering. 


OK OK oS 


Back home, Del was working on his third and final Liberty Records LP, The 
Further Adventures of Charles Westover—a collection of mostly new material in 
a more adult presentation. The album would be issued in 1968. 


In recorded music, as with many films of the time, this was a period of 


introspection, self-examination and reflection. The Beatles' Sgt. Pepper's 
Lonely Hearts Club Band LP had set much of the music industry in a spin—as 
had the Beach Boys' Pet Sounds LP. The 4 Seasons would follow with Imitation 
Life Gazette. 


In an attempt to regain a degree of relevance, Del's The Further Adventures of 
Charles Westover project was intended to produce a disc that ventured into the 
baroque psychedelic genre that had become popular in some circles. All songs 
but one were written or co-written by Del and have a somber, moodier quality 
that was becoming more popular in this period of strung out hippies, tie-dyed 
shirts and self-reflection. 


One unusual note for the album is that Shannon linked up with a variety of co- 
writers he'd not written with before. Perhaps he was looking for different a 
different perspective from what he'd written in the past. 


His new song titles like “Colour Flashing Hair,” “Gemini,” “Conquer,” “Magical 
Musical Box,” “Silver Birch,” and “River Cool” were unlike any prior Del 
Shannon titles/themes. The album’s brief liner notes, written by Ron Koslow, 
speak of “truth and illusion...”, “reality and fantasy...”, and how “The intention 
of this album is not to confuse, but to illuminate problems of being a real person 


and a pop Star.” 


Today these liner notes might seem artificial, but during that time many artists 
were “self-discovering” and becoming “self-aware.” We hear this in the inspired 
themes of albums such as It’s a Beautiful Day, The Yellow Balloon, Sagittarius’ 
Present Tense and the Zombies’ Odessey and Oracle. Musicians, actors, and 
poets felt compelled to convince others of their sincerity and deep 
comprehension of the planet’s problems. However, the music in Del’s LP is far 
more relevant than the artificial sermon of the liner notes. 


The album was well received by some critics and fans, but sales were dismal. 
The 4 Seasons’ Genuine Imitation Life Gazette album would suffer a similar fate 
the next year. (Note: Read more about that overlooked LP in book titled The 
Music of the 4 Seasons Featuring Frankie Valli). 


Released in early 1968, neither “Thinkin’ It Over” b/w “Runnin’ On Back” nor 
“Gemini” b/w “Magical Musical Box,” album tracks issued as singles, made a 
dent in the charts. “Thinkin’ It Over,” however, had the distinction of being 


Del’s only U.S. single to be issued with a picture sleeve. Liberty Records, which 
was not a company to go overboard when issuing picture sleeves, simply scaled 
down the album cover for Del’s 45. 


In a musical period that was rushing headlong into the Age of Aquarius (a period 
of the hippie counterculture movement), bellbottoms and beads, psychedelic 
rock and tie-dye, peace signs and Zodiac symbols were becoming prevalent in 
some parts of American culture. 


Groups like the Strawberry Alarm Clock would groove to “Incense and 
Peppermints,” the 4 Seasons would tell “Electric Stories," and Iron Butterfly 
would mesmerize us with *Inna-Gadda-Da- Vida." It was inevitable that Del 
Shannon's music would evolve into something more hip, something groovier, 
something more enlightening. 


His early summer '68 single *Gemini" fit that description perfectly. 


With commanding drumbeats pulsing throughout the song, Del sings almost in a 
whisper, as if her “blue eyes" spellbind him and how in his mind she’s “always 
there but far away." The record seemed to have all the makings of a hit, but like 
his past endeavors, it went nowhere. Perhaps fans merely wanted to be 
entertained and not “enlightened.” 


Perhaps one of the best songs Del recorded but never made the LP nor was 
released as a single, was “Stand Up." This exceptional energetic rocker seemed 
to bridge the gap between the sound of early Del and mid-sixties Del. The tape 
became entangled and basically ruined. But, as technology improved, the tape 
was restored many years later. “Stand Up" was included as a bonus track on the 
1997 Further Adventures of Charles Westover reissue compact disc. 


In autumn, Del's cover of Dee Clark's 1961 “Raindrops,” came out. It was his 
tenth and last Liberty Records single. The company had given him a good run at 
grabbing a hit record or two. The non-LP “Raindrops” was another excellent 
record, but sadly it went nowhere on the national scene. 


With that, the curtain closed on Del Shannon's disappointing time at Liberty. 


Chapter 9 The Seventies 


Del Shannon's success as a national rock and roll presence had evaporated 
during his years at Liberty. Neither his singles nor long play albums caught on 
with the record buying public even though he'd cut many very good songs. But 
many of his contemporaries from his hit making heyday had also fallen by the 
wayside as music tastes changed. Larger than life musicians like Elvis Presley 
could only catch a major hit now and then. Roy Orbison, Dion, Bobby Vee, 
Ricky Nelson were reduced to minor recording achievements. The 4 Seasons 
had dropped off, as had Jackie Wilson. Teen heartthrobs like Fabian, Frankie 
Avalon, Neil Sedaka, Freddie Cannon and Bobby Rydell had become extinct and 
would be relegated to oldies revival shows. Hits that had come easily and often 
were now oddities of the past. 


Having cut ties with Liberty, in May 1969, Del resurfaced on the ABC-Dunhill 
Records label alongside a fine array of artists, including: Steppenwolf (“Born To 
Be Wild"), Three Dog Night (“One”), The Grass Roots (“Midnight 
Confessions"), legendary British thespian Richard Harris (“MacArthur Park”), 
and the soft-rock Mamas and Papas (which incidentally had recently issued their 
version of the overworked *Do You Wanna Dance.") 


Del’s debut single for his new label was “Comin’ Back To Me” b/w “Sweet 
Mary Lou." He collaborated with Brian Hyland on both songs (and with Hyland 
and L. Moss on the A-side). Hyland, who like Shannon had struck gold with his 
first record, the corny “Itsy Bitsy Teenie Weenie Yellow Polka-dot Bikini" 
(number one in 1960) and the much better *Sealed With a Kiss" (number 3 in 
1962), had managed to stay fairly relevant by landing a record or two on the mid 
to lower reaches of the charts almost every year since then. 


Del’s *Comin' Back To Me" registered on Billboard’s Bubbling Under chart at 
#127—still a long way from edging back into the Hot 100. 


Not to be discouraged, at the age of thirty-four (ancient for a pop star) Del slid 
from behind the mic into a producer's chair. 


His association with country singer Johnny Carver had been quite successful and 
in ’69, he discovered the rock group, simply named Smith (Not to be confused 
with the British group The Smiths). 


Shannon came upon the fledgling rock group at Los Angeles' Rag Doll Club. 
Recognizing untapped potential, he changed out the drummer and worked with 
the group for several months before taking them into the studio with his 
arrangement of the old Shirelles’ 1961 #8 hit, “Baby It's You” 


Del presented the finished version to his current label, ABC-Dunhill Records. 
Note: ABC-Dunhill may have rerecorded the song or simply credited its 
production to Joel Sill and Steve Barri, and credited its arrangement to Jimmie 
Haskell, because the record label does not credit Del Shannon. Barri and 
Haskell's names would be listed on all of Del’s ABC-Dunhill sides. Regardless, 
it was Del Shannon who brought Smith to the attention of the label. 


With blue-eyed soulstress Gayle McCormick providing lead vocals, the new, 
bluesy version of *Baby It's You" was released in August 1969 and began it's 
march up the charts. The record entered the Hot 100 on September 6, worked its 
way up the charts and topped out at a lofty #5. The record remained on the chart 
for a very commanding fifteen weeks, sold more than one million records and 
earned a gold record. 


The group's success didn't come without some controversy, however, as they 
spent their advance monies before the record hit big and they proved somewhat 
difficult to work with. 


The song selections on their LPs showed them to be primarily a cover group, 
doing songs like the hard rocking Rolling Stones' *Let's Spend the Night 
Together" and “The Last Time," plus funky Bo Diddley's “Who Do You Love.” 
Shannon's influence on the LP was obvious as the group also covered his recent 
Philippines Liberty effort, “Tell Him No." 


Smith cut two albums, but as their popularity and sales quickly waned, the group 
disbanded. McCormick recorded three more solo LPs with limited success. Her 
single “It’s a Cryin’ Shame" hit #44 in late '71. She died of cancer in 2016. 


The success of Smith, Johnny Carver and the up-and-coming Bob Seger had 
proven the multi-talented Del Shannon to be a keen judge of talent, a superb 
record producer, hit making singer, skilled guitarist and accomplished 


songwriter. He did everything extremely well, but could not score another hit 
for himself. 


Before the decade ended, the King himself, Elvis Presley, paid homage to Del. 


While performing at the International Hotel in Las Vegas in August, 1969, with 
Shannon in the audience, Elvis acknowledged Del by singing *Runaway" and 
introducing Del at the conclusion of the song. Shortly, Elvis' label, RCA Victor, 
issued a live version of “Runaway” as an album track. 


OK OK oS 


In January 1970, Shannon/Hyland collaborations “Sister Isabelle” b/w 
“Colorado Rain,” his follow-up to “Comin’ Back To Me,” did not chart. Unable 
to stir any interest with the single, no album was forthcoming. 


If there were a silver lining to all this it would be that meant Del had more time 
to devote to other projects. In this case, it was working with his pal Brian 
Hyland again. The two had collaborated on a number of songs of which Del had 
recorded and released on single. This time found the two of them in the studio 
with Del producing and Brian singing. 


So far in his career, Hyland had already recorded ten albums, scored a number 
one hit with his debut single in 1960 in the novelty tune “Itsy Bitsy Teeny 
Weeny Yellow Polka-Dot Bikini,” logged a number three hit in 1962 with the 
ballad “Sealed With a Kiss,” and recorded popular hits such as “Ginny Come 
Lately,” “I’m Afraid to Go Home,” and a host of others. By 1969, Hyland had 
placed twenty records in the Hot 100, although since 1966 almost all were in the 
lower half of the chart. 


After scoring a few mid to lower chart hits on the Dot label in the late sixties, 
Hyland’s modest streak with that label came to an end. Brian’s luck had become 
spotty, so with little happening for either one of them, Shannon invited his friend 
to stay a couple months at his California house. That invitation turned into two 
years. 


The two burned out stars continued writing together and eventually Del gave a 
song they'd written to his old pal, Ann Arbor deejay Ollie McLaughlin. Ollie 
passed along *How Can I Tell You" to Michigander Barbara Lewis, who'd had 
the classic #3 “Hello Stranger,” in 1963. Although it garnered little chart interest, 
Miss Lewis' rendition of *How Can I Tell You Baby" is an incredibly moving 
ballad that should have soared up the charts. Alas, it did not. 


Other Shannon/Hyland compositions, “I’ve Got Eyes For You" went to Waylon 
Jennings and “Go Go Girl” went to Beth Moore. 


Soon, however, the Shannon/Hyland duo turned their attention to reenergizing 
Hyland's career. 


Shannon assumed the role as Hyland's unofficial manager and songwriting 
mentor, going behind the audio controls while Hyland took to the mic. In the 
studio, the two went to work on covering the Impressions’ 1961, “Gypsy 
Woman." The soulful melody was a far cry from Hyland's past balladry 
offerings as a teen heartthrob, and for that matter, its moody appeal didn't match 
up to any of Del’s old hits. It's a mystery how the former teen balladeer and the 
hard-driving rock and roller arrived at covering the soulful Curtis Mayfield 
melody. 


During recording of songs for a soon to be released album, Shannon and Hyland 
played guitar, Leland Sklar Bass (Sklar would soon find steady work as James 
Taylor's bassist), and Russ Kunkel worked the drums. Already, young Kunkel 
had worked with Bob Dylan, Carole King, The Band, and B.B. King, on his way 
to becoming one of the more sought-after session drummers in the business. 


The Impressions’ original “Gypsy Woman" began similarly to Ben E. King's 
“Stand By Me,” with gypsy-like castanets and bass opening the number. The 
Shannon/Hyland collaboration began more eerily with Brian's vocal coming on 
almost instantly. Whereas Mayfield's lead vocal teases the listener before 
getting to the heart of the story, Hyland leaves no doubt about his attraction to 
the mysterious nomadic woman of the song. 


Hyland's revitalized version scored even higher on the Hot 100 than the original, 
Hyland #3 in the USA (and Canada), whereas the Impressions had come in at 
#20. Hyland’s “Gypsy Woman” reached #4 in South Africa, #9 in Australia, and 
scored a hit in various European markets. Not only had the song been revived, so 


had the careers of its two innovators. Both Brian Hyland and Del Shannon 
earned a gold disc for their record. 


The resultant album, simply titled Brian Hyland, had Del and Brian co-writing 
five numbers. The remaining songs were first-rate covers, including Larry 
Williams' classic *Slowdown," which is anything but slow. The cover is even 
more spirited than Williams’ original with fuzz guitar, bass and harmonica. Other 
tunes include a superb rendition of B.B. King's *The Thrill Is Gone" and a two- 
song medley of show tunes, *Maria/Somewhere." Shannon/Hyland compositions 
include “Drivin’ Me Crazy," *Lorrayne," “On the East Side" and the very dark 
“Mail Order Gun” (reminiscent of Roy Orbison's overlooked “Southbound 
Jericho Parkway"). Participants on the disc included longtime ally Max Crook 
on keyboards and Shannon, of course, chipping in with background vocals and 
guitar. 


The gem of the session was the outstanding 1958 Jackie Wilson number one 
R&B and 77 pop hit, *Lonely Teardrops." It's difficult to approach the greatness 
of the Jackie Wilson original so let's just say Brian's version is as close to 
perfection as one should expect. 


Shannon's unique production begins with a slow keyboard intro before the song 
bursts into repetitious refrains of *Say you will, say-ay you will..," followed by 
multiple handclaps, staggering hooks and rousing chorus, as Brian wails the 
lyrics. The wall-shaking “Lonely Teardrops” is far more reminiscent of a Del 
Shannon remake than Brian's previous *Gypsy Woman." It astonishes how this 
exceptional record failed to drive itself into the top ten. Instead, it hung around 
for eight weeks before bottoming out at a relatively mediocre #54. 


Unlike his ABC-Dunhill work where he was shortchanged on his contribution to 
Smith's *Baby It's You," Del rightfully gets his due as producer on the Uni 
singles. Uni issued a few more singles after ^Lonely Teardrops," each dropping 
a little further down the charts, and then Brian quietly slipped away. Like many 
former stars from his era, he'd move into the oldies circuit. 


During this time, no new Del Shannon singles were being issued (although 
reissues of his hits were being put on the market to a fair degree). 


ABC-Dunhill Records had left several tracks unissued, including a superb 
rendition of Tim Hardin's *Reason to Believe." This classic folksong has been 


recorded by scads of artists, including: Glen Campbell, Rod Stewart, the 
Carpenters, Scott McKenzie, Jackie DeShannon, Bobby Darin, Marianne 
Faithful, Johnny Cash, and a slew of others. It's a shame Del Shannon's version 
was never commercially released, but it is found on the Del Shannon: Home and 
Away 1960-70 (8-CD), Bear Family box set. 


Chapter 10 Lynne, Petty and Campbell 


In the early ‘70s Shannon and the Robbs (house band for Dick Clark’s Where the 
Action Is) collaborated on a variety of projects. Both acts were contracted to 
ABC-Dunhill at the time. But, nothing much came of it. 


Interestingly, in 1963 Dee Robb had recorded Del's *The Prom" for the Argo 
label. Chicago-based Argo catered to the likes of Clarence *Frogman" Henry, 
Etta James, Ahmad Jamal, Al Hibbler, and the Ramsey Lewis Trio, more so than 
to anyone connected to rock. 


Del’s personal recording had ground to a stop, so, like his friend Brian, he began 
working the oldies circuit with Dick Clark's nostalgia shows. 


In 1972 he switched labels again, this time surfacing with United Artists (by then 
Liberty and Imperial were pretty much absorbed into UA). Long time 
Liberty/Imperial acts that had lost their commercial luster were slowly being 
purged for fresher acts like Kenny Rogers, Spencer Davis Group, Don McLean, 
Traffic, Merilee Rush, Gerry Rafferty, Crystal Gayle, Electric Light Orchestra 
and others were taking the place of many departed old-timers from the now 
defunct Liberty and Imperial labels. Still, however, Paul Anka, Johnny Rivers, 
Dusty Springfield and Del Shannon (promising artists from the early/mid sixties 
era) were brought into the UA stable. 


Even with new endeavors coming on, Del was not about to abandon his loyal 
British fans, so off he went again across the Atlantic. 


In December 1972 at Manchester's Princess Club, Del recorded Live In England 
for release in June the following year. Old buddy Max Crook flew over to play 
his Musitron on “Runaway” and “Hats Off To Larry.” 


The finalized disc contained 14 proven hit tracks from his BigTop and Amy 
heyday, including two new ones: the gratuitous *Coopersville Yodel" and an 
excellent rendition of Timi Yuro's one time hit, “What’s A Matter Baby." The 
latter had the potential to be a bona fide hit. The LP was released on United 
Artists, but no single(s) was forthcoming. 


Except for a little burst of artistry in the mid seventies, Del's singing career had 
become dormant. He was drinking heavily and getting little support from his 
record company. Even the high hopes from his Liberty signing had fallen flat. 
His Dunhill years had fared no better. 


Other than producing a couple hits for Brian Hyland, Del seemed barely to be 
going through the motions. He had become the forlorn characters in many of his 
songs and found it challenging to be away from home. While on the road he 
wrote a vast number of letters and post cards, with many missives begging 
forgiveness for him being away and of missing his family. Drinking was his way 
to cope. 


Prolonged separations from his loved ones while on tour and a steady diet of 
alcohol fueled periods of depression, which most likely proved damaging to his 
creativity. 


In time he confided in old touring partner, Stephen Monahan, who wisely steered 
him into a dependence recovery plan. is 


After lengthy litigation, Shannon regained control over his old music in 1975. 


With Del’s early music back in hand, brothers Dan and Fred Bourgoise created 

Bug Music to manage the newly reacquired Shannon material. They soon began 
pitching the songs to other artists to cover and struck pay dirt when Bonnie Raitt 
cut her own version of “Runaway.” Raitt pulled in a #57 hit with her first single. 


With their first taste of success the Bourgoise brothers began aggressively 
promoting the material. In time other artists such as T-Bone Burnett, Asleep at 
the Wheel and John Hiatt began working with them. Of course they continued 
to handle Del's new material as Dan served as Del's manager. 


Sire Records wasted little time putting together a comprehensive, 28 song, 
gatefold cover, 4-disc set of Del's BigTop and Amy hits, plus a few from his 
Liberty and Dunhill years. Extensive liner notes and photos of Del with Dion, 
members of the Stones, Bobby Rydell, Peter and Gordon, and members of the 
Beatles are featured inside the fold-open cover. Prior to the availability of 
compact discs, this is far and away the most comprehensive Del Shannon 
compilation set up to that time. 


A remake of the Zombies’ “Tell Her No" was cut and issued as a single in 


March. The flip side, “Restless,” a Shannon/Bourgoise composition, is a modern 
country flavored ballad—far superior to his earlier attempts at C&W honky tonk. 
Label credits show Shannon/Bourgoise producing and Dee Robb the engineer. 


Once again Del had cut a typically superb record that garnered no action. 


During the year, Del teamed with Jeff Lynne of Electric Light Orchestra (ELO) 
to write a couple songs for Island Records (“Cry Baby Cry" and the unissued 
“Raylene”). Lynne and his group were responsible for such hits as “Strange 
Magic,” *Livin' Thing" and “Telephone Line." Released in the fall, “Cry Baby 
Cry," was not nearly as strong a track as *Tell Her No" and suffered the same 
dismal result. 


OK OK IS 


In ’74 Welsh rocker Dave Edmunds produced a “new” title track for 1967's 
aborted Home and Away Shannon/Oldham project. The endeavor was 
eventually retitled as And the Music Plays On (also the title of the Dave 
Edmunds track). Sunset Records in England finally issued the album in 1978. 
Note: Sunset was a budget label for Liberty and UA Records material. 


Oddly enough, “Oh, How Happy” b/w “Ghost” and “And the Music Plays On” 
b/w “In My Arms Again” were issued as singles in some overseas markets, but 
were not issued in the states. “Ghost” was also labeled as “Distant Ghost” in 
some instances. 


1977 found Del recording at the Dublin Sound Studio, backed by the Coventry 
(Ireland) group, Smackee. The group also served as his touring band when in 
the United Kingdom. Del recorded eleven superior tracks with covers of “Love 
Letters,” “Black is Black,” and “Today I Started Loving You Again,” and 
originals “Raylene,” “One Track Mind,” and “Amanda” being among the best of 
the lot. But when he returned to the USA the tapes generated little interest and 
the project was shelved. Forty-years would pass before the project was finally 
released on compact disc. 


By 1978 Del had put his alcohol addiction behind and sobered up. He would 


remark that he'd finally got past his craving for liquor. He'd say about it, *Now 
I don't touch a drop. I eat ice cream." 


At least in his personal life things were looking up. 


Finally, the long overdue release of the album And the Music Plays On hit record 
shops. The album gained critical praise in some circles, but sales were 

marginal. The lull in Del Shannon's solo recording career continued—at least 
regarding new record releases. 


That same year Tom Petty and the Heartbreakers had begun to catch on, scoring 
several mid level hits. Petty was about a year away from the group's first top ten 
hit. 


Floridian Petty, an admirer of Shannon, and who like Del had a voice made for 
rock and roll, sought out the former hit maker and the two began collaborating. 
Their efforts would result in Shannon's first new album since ...And the Music 
Plays On four-years prior. ...” 


Shannon wrote seven of the ten tracks on the Petty produced Drop Down and 
Get Me album, released in 1981. The three non-Shannon songs were Mick 
Jagger's and Keith Richards' *Out of Time," Don Everly's *Maybe Tomorrow," 
and Phil Philips’ 1959 #2 gold record, “Sea of Love.” 


A remake of “Sea of Love” b/w “Midnight Train” became Shannon’s first new 
single release in six years and it was a good one. 


Two weeks before Christmas '81, the record crept onto the Hot 100 chart and 
worked its way up to #33. 


With “Sea of Love" going strong, Del was invited to appear on Solid Gold, a 
syndicated pop music television series. The long running TV show lasted from 
September 1980 until July 1988 and featured a vast array of top singers, 
musicians, and of course, the show's own Sold Gold dancers that did 
choreographed routines to the top hits of the day. With Marilyn McCoo and 
Andy Gibb (the youngest Bee Gees brother) hosting, Del broke into his newest 
hit, “Sea of Love." It was his only record to hit the charts in the past fifteen years 
and remained on the chart for 12 weeks. 


The Drop Down and Get Me LP was stacked with several excellent tracks, which 


in themselves had single potential: “Out of Time,” (perhaps better than the 
Rolling Stones’ original), “Life Without You,” a rollicking “Liar,” and the title 
tune, “Drop Down and Get Me.” 


“To Love Someone,” which arguably was not as commercial as some other 
tunes, was issued as the follow-up single. In retrospect, there were probably 
better choices for a single. “To Love Someone” went nowhere. 


Somewhat remarkably, in Shannon’s long career of mostly steady hits, his only 
LP to register on Billboard’s Top 200 albums chart was 1963’s Little Town Flirt, 
that had scored a lofty #12. Until now, that is. Drop Down and Get Me reached 
a very respectable #123. The Petty/Shannon collaboration had reaped far more 
than the two had expected. 


A few years earlier, the big screen film Grease, had been a box office smash and 
by ’82 the film's producers were looking to cash in on its success with a sequel. 
Del was invited to compose a few songs for Grease 2. 


His superb rocker, *Something To Believe In," didn't make the cut for the film, 
but it was picked up for the Australian big screener, Street Hero, thus 
introducing him to a younger audience. Unfortunately, no label (either in 
Australia or the USA) saw fit to release the song in single format, which may 
have been another missed opportunity. “Something To Believe In" was included 
on the Street Hero movie soundtrack (Festival Records, 1984). 


But his renewed success generated by Drop Down and Get Me was fleeting. By 
1984 Shannon’s popularity had again waned, so he signed with the Warner 
Brothers label and headed for Nashville, the home of country music. Once again 
he’d found his country roots tugging at him. 


To pull off a switch from rock and roll stud to successful country crooner might 
be considered akin to what Conway Twitty had accomplished twenty years 
before. 


Twitty (Harold Jenkins), had topped the Hot 100 chart with his unparalleled “It’s 
Only Make Believe” and went on to record several more hits before walking 
away from the R’n’R genre. 


Like Del Shannon with “Runaway,” Twitty had co-written his number one hit. 
Between 1957 and 1962, the rock and roller racked up 14 Hot 100 chart hits and 


two more only missed by a couple notches. Twitty's forte was taking classic pop 
ballads and turning them into rock and roll barnburners, like *Mona Lisa," 
“Danny Boy,” and “C’est Si Bon.” The formula worked extremely well for him 
when he used it. 


In the mid-sixties, however, Twitty decided to hang up his rock and roll shoes for 
a career in country music. He suddenly dropped out and did not release a single 
record for the next few years as he faded from pop radio station playlists. To 
make a full-fledged switch to country required him to shed his rock and roll 
persona and begin his career anew by playing one-nighters in local dives, honky 
tonks and juke joints across the south. He dropped so far from rock and roll that 
he occasionally found himself booked into venues that had no inkling who 
Conway Twitty was. 


It took almost four years before he registered his first country hit, but when he 
came back, he did so with a vengeance racking up a phenomenal 36 number one 
country hits! Several more Twitty records hit #2, #3 or #4. 


Note: This is pure conjecture on behalf of the author, as there's no evidence that 
Shannon gave Twitty's abrupt career change any aforethought. The idea is 
merely addressed to provide an example of how one particular rock and roll star 
made the switch to country and became one of the biggest C&W stars of his 
generation; if one rock and roller could do it, why not another? 


So, off Del went to Nashville to see if he had a future in country music. 


In the studio, Shannon and his session group the Wolves began laying down 
tracks. These were far superior to the mediocre, moderately professional 
attempts at C&W he'd tried years before. 


“Part Time Lover" (not to be confused with the Stevie Wonder song of the same 
name) was pure honky tonk and quite good, as was “Little By Little." Both 
tracks had singles quality, but were not issued as such. With a distinctively 
C&W session band behind him, other true country tunes began to roll out: 
“Broken Down Angel,” the George Jones sounding “Miss You Like I Do," and 
“Nobody’s Business." 


In 1985, however, Del was back with a vinyl offering as Warner Brothers issued 
“In My Arms Again” b/w “You Can't Forgive Me." 


With the record beginning to garner moderate airplay, Del appeared on TNN’s 
Nashville Now C&W talk show pushing his new country single. A video of this 
performance shows Shannon seemingly comfortable and happy in this new role. 
Note: the performance currently can be viewed on the YouTube video-sharing 
website. 


If this initial record was any indication, Del’s country career was getting off to a 
promising start. The soft, pretty C&W ballad became a minor country hit, 
peaking at #56 in Hot Country Songs during the spring. 


The record’s follow-up in September, “Stranger On the Run” b/w “What You 
Gonna Do With That Beautiful Body of Yours,” did not fare as well. 


The excellent lead song had Del back in a rocking mode. Its catchy, pure 
country wailing proved Del Shannon could have/should have caught on with a 
country audience and might have if given more exposure and support from 
Warner Brothers. An album’s worth of songs had been cut, but the outcome of 
his singles was not satisfactory to his new label. Warners never released the 
album. Note: The release of the two singles is in line with a reported deal he had 
with the label. 


With that, his Warners’ commitment ended. 


Several years passed with his country tracks going unheard, so in 1989 Del 
released an eleven track cassette-only offering exclusively to his fan club. At 
least they had been faithful. The tape was simply dubbed The Nashville 
Sessions. Other than the four sides issued by Warner Brothers, for the most part, 
the country tracks existed only for the pleasure of his fan club members. 
“Broken Down Angel” surfaced years later on a Raven Records compact disc 2- 
CD anthology and “Nobody’s Business” as a B-side in the early nineties. 


Considering the poor support the label gave this body of work, Del’s 
disappointment over the songs not being released is understandable. Although 
the Nashville tracks were only a small piece of his entire recording career, they 
were quite good and should have led to a better outcome. 


After the unsuccessful Warner Brothers project, Del Shannon’s recording career 
slipped back into hibernation. 


Chapter 11 An Untimely Ending 


Like many kids fresh out of high school, a love-struck young Westover couple, 
Charles and Shirley, had married in the mid-fifties. They underwent their share 
of marital challenges with Shirley relocating from their southwest Michigan 
home to far off Germany during Chuck's stint in the military. An impromptu 
visit to a Stuttgart orphanage brought out the compassionate side of the young 
couple, a trait the affable young man would retain throughout his adult years. 


When the couple returned stateside, Shirley held up her end of the marriage 
vows as he eked out a living on Battle Creek carpet store wages. It wasn't the 
best situation, but they made do as he strummed away on his guitar in the modest 
LaSalle Hotel lounge and dreamed of an unlikely occupation as an entertainer. 


As Charles' music career blossomed, Shirley endured the long, frigid drives to 
New York City for recording sessions. When his song caught on and he became 
internationally known as rock and roll star Del Shannon, Shirley frequently 
accompanied her famous husband overseas to provide companionship and help 
out on tours, when necessary. It had become a life of fame, adventure, and travel 
as his hit records regularly moved up and down the record charts. 


But, in the mid-eighties, after thirty-one years of marriage and three kids, the 
couple divorced. They had grown apart, as couples often do. Longtime friend 
and associate Dan Bourgoise remarked that the divorce devastated Shannon. 
Although Del later remarried, Bourgoise believed his friend never fully 
recovered. 


Bourgoise went on to say, “He (Del) had a tendency to get into these blue funks 
and depressions." It's a totally convincing statement based on earlier examples 
of Del's moodiness. 


But all was not entirely bleak at the Shannon household. 


Country/pop star Juice Newton (“Queen of Hearts" and “Angel In the Morning”) 
latched onto Del's *Cheap Love." Shannon had issued an outstanding single in 
1983, but like everything else during that period, it did not sell for him. 


Del’s remarkable version of “Cheap Love" would appear later in various CD 
compilations including the Raven Records anthology and Bear Family box set. 
Perhaps the only thing that kept it from making the charts was a lack of airplay. 
The small investment to acquire this relatively rare rocker is worth every penny. 


How Newton happened upon “Cheap Love" and decided to go country pop is a 
mystery. Her use of his song was an optimistic sign that other top artists were 
becoming aware of his newer, country/pop compositions. In '86, Newton turned 
the song into a #9 country hit. Once more, Del Shannon entered the Top Ten, 
only this time for his songwriting. 


OK OK IS 


Two years after his sudden split with Shirley, in an affair of the heart, Del 
married Bonnie LeAnne Tyson, the daughter of Shirley’s best friend and 
neighbor. LeAnne was roughly half Del’s age at the time of marriage. A new 
phase in the life of Del Shannon had begun. 


The relationship seemed to bring renewed contentment into his life and Del 
began to refocus his energy into his career. The newlyweds toured Japan in '87, 
England the following year, and flew to Australia the year after that. Together 
they formed CLAW Music, a merging of the names Charles and LeAnne 
Westover. 


Although it may not have seemed that way, Del wasn’t completely absent from 
the recording studio during the past few years. He had re-recorded “Runaway” 
with updated lyrics for the theme to the NBC-TV police drama Crime Story that 
aired from 1986 to 1988. This ensured national audiences heard the song at least 
weekly during the show’s run. Added percussion, wailing sax and chorus gave 
the new version a sense of urgency that was perfect to set the mood for each 
episode. 


In ’88, Del teamed up with New Jersey’s Pat DiNizio's power pop group 
Smithereens on their Green Thoughts LP, singing backup on *The World We 
Know." 


Although his new solo recordings had mostly dried up, Shannon was pulling in 
between $150,000 to $200,000 a year in copyright royalties (putting him roughly 
in the $300,000 to $400,000 range at today's rate). From a financial standpoint 
life was quite comfortable. Furthermore, it was believed that profitable real 
estate investments were in the works. 


Meanwhile, while working on George Harrison's Cloud Nine album, down the 
road from the California home of Del Shannon, rock legends Harrison, Tom 
Petty, Jeff Lynne and Bob Dylan, had come together and dreamed up forming a 
band—a recording super group. 


The story goes that one evening Harrison, Petty and Lynne drove down to 
Anaheim to catch a Roy Orbison show. Who could resist the legendary Texan 
with one of the great voices in rock and roll? In practically no time they had 
drafted the Big O into their new band, which they had already dubbed the 
“Traveling Wilburys.” The tongue-in-cheek fictional story behind the band had 
them playing as half-brothers, sons of the also fictional Charles Truscott 
Wilbury, Sr. 


As a lark, each member adopted a fictitious Wilbury alias, such as Spike 
(Harrison), Clayton (Lynne), Muddy (Petty), Boo (Dylan) and Lefty (Orbison). 
During the brief life of the group, they would chart five U.S. Top Ten singles and 
issue two top-selling albums. 


In autumn ’88, the quintet's “Handle With Care” shot to #2 on the U.S. singles 
charts, giving a boost to everyone's career. The project had given Roy renewed 
exposure and rekindled his solo career. 


In December '88, about the time Roy’s final Top Ten hit “You Got It” was 
climbing the charts, Orbison suffered a fatal heart attack, thus leaving future 
Wilburys endeavors in limbo. 


To fill the departed Orbison spot, several names were bandied about as his 
replacement: Roger McGuinn, Gene Pitney, and Carl Perkins, to name a few. 
The most commonly speculated name, however, was Del Shannon. 


Who better than Shannon to fill that void? Everyone knew that Del’s falsetto 
certainly could hit Orbison-like high notes. Plus, Del was astutely keen on 
Roy’s songs having recorded “Crying,” “Dream Baby,” “Running Scared,” and 
“Oh, Pretty Woman.” He seemed like a natural fit. 


Jeff Lynne, though, would ultimately deny Del’s name being in the running to 
replace Orbison. 


Lynne: “That was never planned. Del didn’t think that, either."[3] Lynne 
surmised the rumor started because of the songs Del had recorded with Tom 
Petty. 


Del, himself, tried to put that rumor to sleep. In an April 7, 1989 Los Angeles 
Times interview, he said, “It hasn’t been mentioned to me at all, not even 
hinted.” He went on to add, “It seems the more I deny it, the more people think 
I’m going to be in (Traveling Wilburys).” [4] 


While the existing Wilburys mulled over the future of the group, Shannon was 
back at work writing new songs. 


After almost a decade having passed since his last LP, Drop Down and Get Me, 
Del was again busy working with Jeff Lynne, Tom Petty, and Mike Campbell (of 
Petty’s group the Heartbreakers). 


There was a great deal of enthusiasm for the album and many of the songs were 
topnotch. Original numbers like “Walk Away,” “Who Left Who,” an updated “I 
Go To Pieces,” and his cover of “What Kind of Fool Do You Think I Am,” held 
immense promise they might get him back on the airwaves with new material. 


Del was writing many of the tracks as he went along; Lynne did most of the 
producing, with a combination of Lynne and Campbell producing the rest. Tom 
Petty contributed guitar work and background vocals on many tracks. 


Although Del’s stateside career outlasted many of his contemporaries, it was 
overseas where he seemed even more appreciated and received more praise. He 
toured Europe on many occasions presenting concerts to sold-out crowds and 
countries like Japan, England and Australia boasted large, adoring Del Shannon 
fan clubs. 


In fact, February 1989 found him again crossing the Pacific to do a varied mix of 


Orbison hits plus his originals, to please appreciative Aussie audiences. 


Del played his final Australia concert before an audience at Rooty Hill RSL in 
New South Wales, on March 11. The show was taped for later issue on DVD. 
Along with the standard Del Shannon fare, the set list included a medley “Pretty 
Woman/Satisfaction,” “Black is Black," *Runaround Sue,” “Crying,” and “Walk 
Away.” 


Shortly, he’d board the plane for the grueling flight back to L.A. Flights across 
the silver-blue Pacific were unpleasant journeys even for the rich and famous. 


Del remarked of his busy schedule, “I laughed at Willie Nelson, wondering why 
he spends all his life on that tour bus. And I look at myself, and I’m sitting in 
airplanes half the time.” [5] 


Finding himself once again in demand, Del was feeling the stress of writing, 
recording and preparing for a European tour, of which he organized the 
scheduling of all of his shows. Plus, there were still plenty of stateside 
commitments to keep him busy. 


As January '90 crept in, Shannon consulted his family doctor over recent bouts 
of depression. After overcoming an alcohol addiction many years before, Del 

was hesitant to take the Prozac his doctor prescribed, but eventually gave in to 

the doctor's recommendation. 


LeAnne noticed an almost immediate change in her husband's behavior, 
detecting an increase in nervousness, trembling hands, an inability to sleep and 
often catching Del blankly staring into space for long periods. He had been 
taking the prescription drug for about two weeks. 


Dan Bourgoise had also spotted trouble on the horizon. He'd known Del for a 
long time and seen him in states of depression. Bourgoise had said to him, “You 
always come out of it." 


To that Del had replied, *Dan, this time it's really bad." 


Bourgoise would look back on it to say “I think he privately became the morose 
characters in his songs." He added that he believed Del's death *had more to do 
with things in his personal life than with his music." 


Nevertheless, there were bills to be paid, money to be made, commitments to 
follow through on. As the adage went, the show must go on. 


February 3, 1990 found him in frigid Michigan-like winter weather participating 
in a Buddy Holly, Ritchie Valens, J.P. Richardson (Big Bopper) memorial at the 
Fargo, ND, Civic Auditorium. The three singers had died 41 years earlier when 
their small plane crashed in an Iowa cornfield. If the set list is correct, Del 
performed eight songs during the show. It's reported he was just coming off a 
bout of flu.[6] 


It was in Fargo where Bobby Velline and his brother Bill's band were recruited 
to perform as stand-ins for the ill-fated Winter Dance Party tour after Holly's 
plane went down. Velline would soon take the stage name of Bobby Vee, go on 
to stardom and befriend both Del Shannon and Dion Dimucci. 


And "special" was the hoped for outcome of the anticipated album being worked 
on. The songs were excellent, the producers and musicians were topnotch, and 
Del seemed to be in good spirit. Nine long years had passed since his last new 
studio album and hope was high for its success. 


But as time went on, something changed. 


Bobby Vee, too, had sensed something was wrong during the Midwest winter 
tour with his friend. He called Del’s hotel room offering to talk, but Del 
declined saying, “...everything is okay. I’m good. Don't worry about it."[7] 


The night of the show one of the show's promoters, Dale Hannasch, mentioned 
Del looked *sunken and thin." Del came off stage saying he was "too sick to 
continue," but Hannasch encouraged him to finish so Del returned to the stage to 
do his encore, *Runaway." 


He returned home to sunnier California skies, having put another concert, 
another upper Midwest winter behind—even though this one had been brief. It 
was most likely a blessing for Del to return to cheerier surroundings. 


According to those who had seen him on the morning of February 8, a dry, partly 
cloudy Southern California day, Del appeared content. The day seemed to be 
little different from most others recently, with the sun darting behind the clouds 


and then reappearing in flashes of warm light. 


About 6:30 P.M., Del called Wayne Carter, close friend and former manager of 
30-years. Del was depressed, but Carter had seen him that way many times 
before. He suggested they meet up for breakfast to talk about what was 
troubling him. 


A while later, Del kissed LeAnne goodbye as she headed for the grocery store. 
She returned home about 11:25 P.M. to tragically find her husband dead from a 
self-inflicted .22 caliber rifle bullet. 


Del left no suicide note or explanation. LeAnne believed his death was 
accidental, being quoted as saying, *He would never do it, knowing it would hurt 
those who loved him." 


Dan Bourgoise insisted Del had no financial worries and annual royalties and 
concert fees were in six-figure range. Del and LeAnne had recently moved into 
a new four-bedroom, $800,000 house and a tour of England was scheduled for 
April. A neighbor remarked that Del was “very friendly" and ran everyday to 
lose weight and become fit again. For the most part, life seemed good. 


Sadly, however, another rock and roll pioneer and unquestionably good guy was 
gone. 


The body of Del Shannon, AKA Charles Weedon Westover, was cremated and 
his ashes scattered to the wind... 


PART TWO 


Chapter 12 Odds and Ends 


A number of items did not seem to fit into the biographical body of this 
book, but may be of interest. In no particular order: 


Various rankings: According to A Comprehensive Listing of the Top Songs 
and Acts from Pop's Golden Decade, by Dan Isbell, Del Shannon's song, 
“Runaway,” is the ranked the #33 song of the sixties. Rolling Stone 
magazine lists it as #472 on its 500 Greatest Songs of All Time. Billboard 
ranked it #5 on its end of year Hot 100 for 1961— Top Sides of the Year and 
Cash Box ranked it #9 on its Top 100 Chart Hits of 1961. 


Along with the USA, it also achieved number one status in Australia, Canada, 
Chile and New Zealand. Various record trade magazines including Billboard, 
Cash Box, UK New Musical Express and UK Record Retailer put it at the top. 


Del's Favorite: Although *Runaway," which was released in February 
1961, is the song that is most often associated with Del Shannon and 
brought him the most fame and fortune, Del claimed the record's flip side, 
“Jody,” was his favorite of all his recordings. 


Obviously no coincidence, Del and Shirley named their (third) youngest child 
Jody. Jody was born in October 1961, a few short months after “Runaway” 
dropped off the charts. 


Michigan Rock and Roll Legends: Del Shannon has received many 
Michigan accolades as one of the state's most influential rockers. 


In 2005 he was inducted into the MRRL as a Michigan Rock and Roll Legend. 
Two years later *Runaway" was voted Michigan's number one Top Ten 
Legendary Michigan Song. *Keep Searchin' (We'll Follow the Sun)," was also 
voted one of Michigan's Legendary Songs in 2008, #17. Del’s third song, “Hats 
Off to Larry” was voted #33 in 2009. 


Rock and Roll Hall of Fame: Nine years after his death, Del Shannon was 
inducted into the Rock & Roll Hall of Fame (1999). 


In a display of immense respect, old friend Dion (Dimucci), who was inducted 
into the HOF a decade earlier, was on hand for Del's induction. Bonnie Raitt 
and Billy Joel sang “Runaway” to close out Del’s part of the ceremony. After 
the ceremony, Dion and Del's daughter Jody, who was following in her famous 
father's footsteps as a singer, shared a snapshot as they reminisced about her 
dad. 


Five years after her father's induction into the Hall of Fame, Jody Lynne 
Westover would die from cancer. Her brother Craig, Del and Shirley's only son 
would also pass away at a fairly early age. 


Dion wrote in his 1989 autobiography, “The Wanderer: Dion's Story,” that 
musically he felt he was most closely related to his friend Del. He remarked how 
Del would visit his home and they would entertain themselves singing Hank 
Williams and George Jones songs. 


He went on to write, *He (Del) was a great artist, underrated for sure. The guy 
was just a natural. It thrilled me to hear him sing anything up-close with a guitar. 
It was just mesmerizing. He was special."[8] 


Many believe the honor for Del Shannon being inducted into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame was long overdue. 


Grammy Hall of Fame: “Runaway” was inducted into the Grammy Hall of 
Fame in 2002, the same year as his pal Dion's *Runaround Sue." Both songs 
had topped the Hot 100 singles chart in 1961. 


Huh? While researching for this book, I ran across an amusing website of 
*misheard song lyrics." A few examples of Del Shannon lyrics mix-ups 
follow: “I’m a’ walkin’ in the rain, to go bowling and I feel the pain...” 
(“Runaway”) and “Pant’s off to Larry..." (“Hats Off to Larry.”) Check out: 
www.amiright.com/misheard/stories/delshannon.shtml 


Rock On: Prior to Del's demise, Dan Bourgoise had noticed his friend's 
deepening depression. He attributed it to personal problems in Del’s life, as 
opposed to an inability to score hits with his later music. 


Jeff Lynne and Mike Campbell finished up work on Del’s posthumous CD, Rock 
On. It was released on Silvertone in '91 and contains some of Del's best work 
from his later years. 


Bourgoise's liner notes for Shannon's final LP, Rock On, would appear 
consistent with his belief that personal issues troubled Del, not his music. 
Bourgoise wrote that he'd not seen Del “so enthusiastic about a project in many 
years." 


Tom Petty, who furnished background vocals on the album, paid homage to his 
departed friend in a song Petty co-wrote with Mike Campbell, and Jeff Lynne, 
“Runnin’ Down a Dream," found on Petty’s 1989 Full Moon Fever LP. The line 
goes, “It was a beautiful day, the sun beat down, I had the radio on, me and Del 
were singin' a little Runaway..."[9] 


Although Del never made the cut as Roy Orbison's replacement in the Wilburys 
(in fact, no one did), the group found a way to recognize him. On the 2007 CD 
reissue of The Traveling Wilburys, Volume 3, two bonus tracks are included: 
“Nobody’s Child” and their cover of Del’s “Runaway.” 


When In Michigan: The Coopersville, Michigan Rotary Club holds an 
annual Summerfest/Del Shannon Days festival, which generally includes a 
classic car cruise and show, pancake breakfast and other events. It 
recommended you confirm times, dates, events and exact locations. 


Currently, two Del Shannon memorials exist in the Wolverine State. (1) 
Coopersville: The Del Shannon Memorial is located next to the Coopersville 
Area Historical Society Museum. (2) Battle Creek: Located on the corner of the 
old LaSalle Hotel and Hi-Lo Club. 


If you’re lucky you’re apt to catch a Del Shannon tribute show. James 
Popenhagen is a grandson of former Big Little Show Band member Bob 
Popenhagen. In his pre-Del Shannon days, while performing as Charlie Johnson 
at the Hi-Lo Club, Bob Popenhagen briefly participated with The Big Little 
Show Band. The young Popenhagen is a popular Del Shannon tribute artist in 
the Grand Rapids/Coopersville/Southwest Michigan area. He’s known to put on 
an excellent show. 


Max Crook: Born in Lincoln, Nebraska, Crook’s family relocated to Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, when he was a child. He hooked up with Shannon to co- 
write and record “Runaway.” Although he recorded a handful of tunes, 
including “Bumble Boogie” which soon became a hit for B. Bumble and the 
Stingers, none of his solo offerings caught on stateside (although a few were 


hits in other countries). He moved again to California and was away from 
the music industry until returning to record with Del and Brian Hyland on 
*Gypsy Woman." Later years saw him traveling and performing 
gospel/spiritual music. After his wife passed away, Max retired and moved 
to New Mexico. 


In a March 2019 interview Max would say about “Runaway,” he averaged about 
$25,000 per year on that song alone, concluding he had collected roughly a $1 
million over the life of the song.[10] 


Records: Discogs.com provides comprehensive listings of musician's record 
releases. It lists singles, extended play 45s, long play albums and includes 
information about record label numbers, release dates, country of origin 
and other relevant information. Obviously Discogs.com may not list every 
single record an artist has released, but it does list a great many. 


For readers interested in seeing the wide range of many Del Shannon releases 
check discogs.com. https://www.discogs.com/artist/229195-Del-Shannon? 
page-11 


PART THREE 


Chapter 13 Discography 


Following are the lists of Del Shannon U.S. record releases (singles and 
albums). Album track lists are noted. Furthermore, because of their scarcity in 
the United States, extended play 45 international releases are also listed. 


Records that charted on the U.S. Hot 100 and Top 200 Albums charts are 
indicated with # and the highest chart placing they achieved. For example: 
Handy Man #22 


Note: International record releases may be different from those released in the 
United States. For example, several U.S. album only tracks were released as 
singles by Liberty Philippines, Liberty Australia and Liberty New Zealand. 
These are not noted here. The following singles are U.S. releases only. 


U.S. Singles (45 RPMs) 
1961 Runaway #1/Jody 
1961 Hats Off to Larry £5/Don't Gild the Lily, Lily 


1961 So Long Baby #28/The Answer to Everything 


1961 Hey, Little Girl #38/I Don't Care Anymore 

1962 I Won't Be There/Ginny In the Mirror 

1962 Cry Myself to Sleep #99/I’m Gonna Move On 

1962 The Swiss Maid #64/You Never Talked About Me 
1962 Little Town Flirt #12/The Wamboo 

1963 Two Kinds of Teardrops #50/Kelly 

1963 From Me To You #77/Two Silhouettes 

1963 Sue’s Gotta Be Mine #71/Now She’s Gone 

1964 That’s the Way Love Is/Time of the Day 

1964 Mary Jane/Stains On My Letter 

1964 Handy Man #22/Give Her Lots of Lovin’ 

1964 Do You Wanna Dance #43/This Is All I Have To Give 
1964 Keep Searchin’ (We'll Follow the Sun) #9/Broken Promises 
1965 Stranger In Town #30/Over You 

1965 Break Up #95/Why Don’t You Tell Him 

1965 Move It On Over/She Still Remembers Tony 

1966 I Can’t Believe My Ears/I Wish I Wasn’t Me Tonight 
1966 The Big Hurt #94/I Got It Bad 

1966 For a Little While/Hey, Little Star 

1966 Show Me/Never Thought I Could 


1966 Under My Thumb/She Was Mine 


1967 She/What Makes You Run 

1967 Led Along/I Can't Be True 

1967 Runaway ‘67/He Cheated 

1968 Thinkin' It Over/Runnin' On Back 

1968 Gemini/Magical Musical Box 

1968 Raindrops/You Don't Love Me 

1969 Comin' Back To Me/Sweet Mary Lou 
1970 Sister Isabelle/Colorado Rain 

1975 Tell He No/Restless 

1975 Cry Baby Cry/In My Arms Again 

1981 Sea of Love #33/Midnight Train 

1982 To Love Someone/Liar 

1985 In My Arms Again/You Can't Forgive Me 
1985 Stranger On the Run/What You Gonna Do With That Beautiful Body 
of Yours 


1989 Walk Away/Let's Dance 


Album Discography: The compete list of Del Shannon vinyl albums and 
compact discs are far too numerous to put in this book and in many cases 
they basically offer the same song lineups. A Google or Amazon search will 


provide this information more readily. Following is a list of Del Shannon's 
U.S. albums as released before the influx of reissues and *Best of..." 
collections flooded the market. 


A few later compact disc packages are included because of their uniqueness and 
possible interest. 


1961 Runaway With Del Shannon (BigTop Records-USA): Misery * Day 
Dreams * (Marie's the Name) His Latest Flame * The Prom * The Search ° 
Runaway * I Wake Up Crying * Wide Wide World * lll] Always Love You * Lies 
* He Doesn't Care * Jody 


1962 Hats Off to Larry (London Records-UK): The Swiss Maid * Cry Myself to 
Sleep * Ginny In the Mirror * You Never Talked About Me * Don't Gild the Lily, 
Lily * I Won't Be There * Hats Off to Larry * The Answer To Everything * Hey! 
Little Girl * Pm Gonna Move On * I Don't Care Anymore * So Long Baby 
(Note: This album was released in the UK and Australia. It was not released in 
the USA) 


1963 Little Town Flirt (BigTop Records-USA) #123: Two Kinds of Teardrops ° 
Dream Baby * Happiness * Hey Little Girl « She Thinks I Still Care e Runaway * 
Runaround Sue * Hats Off to Larry * Kelly * Hey Baby * Go Away Little Girl * 
Little Town Flirt 


1964 Handy Man (Amy Records-USA): Memphis * That's the Way Love Is * 
Ruby Baby * I'll Be Lonely Tomorrow * I Can't Fool Around Anymore * Handy 
Man * Crying * Mary Jane * World Without Love * I Ran All the Way Home * 
Give Her Lots of Lovin' * Twist and Shout 


1965 Del Shannon Sings Hank Williams (Amy Records-USA): Your Cheatin' 
Heart e Kaw-Liga * I Can't Help It * Honky Tonk Blues ° (See I Hear) That 
Lonesome Whistle e You Win Again * Ramblin’ Man * Hey Good Looking ° 
Long Gone Lonesome Blues * Weary Blues * I’m So Lonesome I Could Cry * 
Cold, Cold Heart 


1965 One Thousand Six Hundred Sixty One Seconds with Del Shannon (Amy 
Records-US A): Stranger In Town * She Cried * Needles and Pins * Broken 
Promises * Why Don't You Tell Him * Do You Wanna Dance * I Go To Pieces * 
I'm Gonna Be Strong * Rag Doll * Over You * Running Scared * Keep Searchin' 


1966 This Is My Bag (Liberty Records-USA): The Big Hurt * Kicks * Fora 
Little While * Lightnin’ Strikes * When You Walk In the Room * The Cheater ° 
Oh, Pretty Woman * Everybody Loves a Clown * Never Though I Could * It's 
Too Late * Hey! Little Star * Action 


1966 Total Commitment (Liberty Records-USA): Under My Thumb * Red 
Rubber Ball * She Was Mine * Where Were You When I Needed You * The Joker 
Went Wild * The Pied Piper * Sunny * Show Me * Time Won't Let Me * What 
Makes You Run * I Can't Be True * Summer In the City 


1968 The Further Adventures of Charles Westover (Liberty Records-US A): 
Thinkin’ It Over * Be My Friend ° Silver Birch * I Think I Love You * River 
Cool * Colour Flashing Hair * Gemini * Runnin’ On Back * Conquer * Been So 
Long * Magical Musical Box * New Orleans (Mardi Gras) 


1972 Live In England (United Artists-USA): Hat's Off to Larry « Handy Man ° 
Swiss Maid * Hey, Little Girl * Little Town Flirt * Kelly * Crying * Two Kinds of 
Teardrops * Coopersville Yodel * The Answer To Everything * Keep Searchin' * 
What's A Matter Baby? * So Long Baby * Runaway 


1975 The Vintage Years (Sire Records-USA): Runaway * Jody * Hats Off to 
Larry * So Long Baby * Cry Myself To Sleep * Kelly * Hey Little Girl * Little 
Town Flirt e The Swiss Maid * Two Kinds of Teardrops * Sue's Gotta Be Mine ° 
That's the Way Love Is e Why Don't You Tell Him * From Me To You * Handy 
Man * Do You Wanna Dance * Break Up * Move It On Over ° She Still 
Remembers Tony ° Stranger In Town * Keep Searchin’ * Show Me * Under My 
Thumb * Sister Isabelle * I Go To Pieces * Silently * I’ve Been Thinkin’ It Over * 
Life Is But Nothing 


1978 ...And the Music Plays On (Sunset Records-UK): It's My Feeling * Mind 
Over Matter * Silently * Cut and Come Again * My Love Has Gone * Led Along 
e Life Is But Nothing * And the Music Plays On * Easy To Say ° Friendly With 
You * Raindrops * He Cheated * Leaving You Behind * Runaway '67 


1982 Drop Down and Get Me (Elektra Records-USA) #123: Sea Of Love * Life 


Without You * Out of Time * Sucker For Your Love * To Love Someone * Drop 
Down and Get Me * Maybe Tomorrow * Liar * Never Stop Tryin’ * Midnight 
Train 


1986 Runaway Hits! (Bug-USA): Runaway * Jody * Hats Off to Larry * So Long 
Baby * The Answer To Everything * Hey Little Girl * Cry Myself To Sleep * The 
Swiss Maid * Little Town Flirt * Two Kinds of Teardrops * Kelly * Sue’s Gotta 
Be Mine * Handy Man * Do You Wanna Dance * Keep Searchin' * Stranger in 
Town 


1989 The Nashville Sessions (cassette tape — so far unreleased to the public, 
although the tape was made available to members of the Del Shannon Fan Club) 
Stranger On The Run * You Still Live Here * Beautiful Body * In My Arms 
Again * She's Always On My Mind ° Little By Little * You Can't Forgive * 
Nobody's Business * Part Time Lover * Broken Down Angel * Miss You Like I 
Do. 


1991 Rock On! (Silvertone Records-UK): Walkaway * Who Left Who * Are You 
Lovin’ Me Too ° Callin’ Out My Name * I Go To Pieces * Lost In a Memory *I 
Got You * What Kind of Fool Do You Think I Am? * When I Had You * Let's 
Dance 


2006 Home and Away (EMI Records-UK): It's My Feeling * Mind Over Matter * 
Silently * Cut and Come Again * My Love Had Gone * Led Along * Life Is But 
Nothing * Easy To Say* Friendly With You * He Cheated * Runaway '67 * CD 
Bonus Tracks: Led Along (Mono) * Mind Over Matter (Mono) * Runaway '67 
(Mono) * He Cheated (Mono) ° Silently (Mono) (Note: This is the original 
version of the unreleased album that was renamed and released in 1978 as ...And 
The Music Plays On, plus monaural bonus tracks) 


2017 The Dublin Sessions (Rockbeat Records-US): Best Days of My Life * Love 
Letters * Till I Found You * Raylene * One Track Mind * Black is Black * Oh, 
Pretty Woman ° Another Lonely Night * Amanda * Love, It Don't Come Easy * 
Today I Started Loving You Again 


Unk date Dion — Del Shannon Legends (Laurie Records): Runaway * 
Runaround Sue (Dion) * Little Town Flirt e The Wanderer * Hats Off to Larry * 
Lovers Who Wander * Keep Searchin * Little Diane * The Swiss Maid * Love 
Came To Me ° Sue's Gotta Be Mine * Runaround Sue (Del) * No One Knows * 


Runaway Girl * A Lovers Prayer * Sandy 


Note: This compact disc is included because of its unique pairing of Del with his 
longtime friend, Dion. You may also note that it includes versions of Dion's 
“Runaround Sue" by both singers (which Del covered on his Little Town Flirt 
LP). 


Compact Disc Box Set 


2005 Home and Away: 1960-70 (8-CD) Bear Family Records Box Set 
(Germany): This exceptional set includes several previously unissued 
tracks. The entire set contains 226 tracks. 


Box Set Disc 1: The Search (mono) * I'll Always Love You (mono) * 
Runaway (mono) * Jody * Hats Off to Larry * Don't Gild the Lily, Lily * I 
Wake Up Crying * Wide Wide World * Misery * Daydreams * His Latest 
Flame * The Prom * Lies * He Doesn't Care * So Long Baby * The Answer to 
Everything * Hey Little Girl ° I Don't Care Anymore * Ginny In the Mirror 
* I Won't Be There ° You Never Talked About Me * Cry Myself To Sleep ° 
I’m Gonna Move On * The Swiss Maid * Dream Baby * She Thinks I Still 
Care * Runaround Sue * The Search ° Lll Always Love You (stereo) * I'll 
Always Love You (stereo) * Runaway (stereo: different take) ° Hey Little 
Girl (stereo: w/o overdubs) 


Box Set Disc 2: Little Town Flirt * The Wamboo * Two Kinds of Teardrops * 
Kelly * Two Silhouettes * My Wild One * Happiness * Hey Baby * Go Away 
Little Girl * From Me To You * Sue's Gotta Be Mine * Now She's Gone * 
That's the Way Love Is * Time of the Day * Torture (version No. 1) * Nothin’ 
* Froggy * Pursuit * Mary Jane ° Stains On My Letter ° I'll Be Lonely 
Tomorrow * Handy Man * Give Her Lots of Lovin’ * Sorry (I Ran All the 
Way Home) * Memphis * Ruby Baby * Crying * World Without Love * Twist 
and Shout * Torture (version No. 2) (instrumental) 


Box Set Disc 3: Do You Wanna Dance (mono) * This Is All I Have To Give ° 
Keep Searchin’ (We'll Follow the Sun) * Broken Promises * Stranger in 
Town * Over You * Your Cheatin’ Heart * Kaw-Liga * I Can't Help It * 
Honky Tonk Blues * I Heard That Lonesome Whistle * You Win Again ° 
Ramblin’ Man * Hey Good Lookin’ * Long Gone Lonesome Blues * Weary 
Blues * I’m So Lonesome I Could Cry * Cold Cold Heart * Wrong Day, 
Wrong Way * Table Reserved For the Blues * Pardon Me I Guess I’m In the 
Way * Queen of the Honky Tonks * Break Up * Why Don't You Tell Him * 
She Cried * Needles and Pins * Do You Wanna Dance (stereo) 


Box Set Disc 4: I Go to Pieces * I’m Gonna Be Strong * Rag Doll * Running 
Scared * Move It On Over ¢ She Still Remembers Tony * I Can't Believe My 


Ears * I Wish I Wasn't Me Tonight * The Big Hurt * I’ve Got It Bad (aka 
Never Thought I Could) * Show Me * For A Little While * Hey! Little Star * 
When You Walk In the Room * Oh, Pretty Woman * Everybody Loves a 
Clown * It's Too Late * Where the Action Is * Lightning Strikes * The 
Cheater * Kicks * Under My Thumb * She Was Mine * Show Me * Under My 
Thumb 


Box Set Disc 5: Red Rubber Ball * Pied Piper * Sunny * Time Won't Let Me 
* What Makes You Run * I Can't Be True * Summer In the City * Where 
Were You When I Need You * The Joker Went Wild * She * Stand Up * The 
House Where Nobody Lives * It's My Feeling * Mind Over Matter ° Silently 
* Cut and Come Again * My Love Has Gone * Led Along * Life Is But 
Nothing * Easy To Say * Friendly With You * He Cheated * Runaway '67 * 
Thinkin’ It Over * The Letter * River Cool * Colour Flashing Hair * 
Conquer 


Box Set Disc 6: New Orleans (Mardi Gras) * Be My Friend ° Silver Birch * I 
Think I Love You * Gemini * Runnin’ On Back * Been So Long * Magical 
Musical Box * Something To Write Home About * Raindrops * You Don't 
Love Me * Leavin’ You Behind * Never Be the Same * Comin’ Back To Me* 
Sweet Mary Lou * Colorado Rain * How Can I Tell You * Southern Part of 
Town ° She's Got Soul ° Sister Isabelle « Good Love * Sun Don't Shine (Drip 
Drop) * Anita (I’m Walking On Fire) * Reason To Believe * She Even Woke 
Me Up To Say Goodbye * He Cheated (overdubbed) * Raindrops (with 
sound effects) 


Box Set Disc 7: Little Oscar * Living in Misery * Angel of Love * Could Be, 
Can't Tell, Don't Know * What's the Use (In Trying) * This Feeling Called 
Love * This Is All I Have To Give (Everything I Have Is Yours) * Happiness 
* She's Your Girl * One More Time * Face Of And Angel * Johnny's Got the 
Blues * I Fell In Love With You * Condemned To Die (version No. 1) *I 
Guess PI] Never Really Know * A Girl Of My Own * Time Marches On ° 
Daydreams * Wishing On a Star (Counting Stars At Night) * Honey Bee 
(version No. 1) * Lies * He Doesn't Care * The Prom * Honey Bee (version 
No.2) * Pm Gonna Sit Right Down and Cry Over You * Runaway * Jody ° 
One Kiss * Pepsi Commercial No. 1 * Pepsi Commercial No. 2 * Pepsi 
Commercial No. 3 * Pepsi Commercial No. 4 


Box Set Disc 8: The Things She Said * I Can't Let You Go * Just You * If 


She Were My Girl * For a Little While * This Feeling Called Love * It's 
Funny * She * Where Is She * I’ve Got Eyes For You * Did I See What I 
Think I Saw * Makin's of A Heartache * I’m Going Through It Too (Table 
Reserved For the Blues) * Pardon Me (I Guess I’m In the Way) * Pardon Me 
* The Jury * Deep In the Valley * I Never Caught Her Name * Thunder and 
Lightning * The Wedding (There Goes Billy) * Rest Your Mind * Lorrayne 


EPs (Extended Play 45 RPM). EPs are basically mini LPs, generally made 
up of four to six songs. Because EPs are considerably less common and 
often more difficult to find than LPs and singles, they are listed here by 
country. It's interesting to note and compare the various couplings of songs 
from country to country. Extended play 45s were more popular for certain 
artists in some areas overseas than in the USA. This is especially true of 
European markets. For example, it’s more common to find EPs for 
American artists like Del Shannon and Dion in European countries. There 
do not appear to be any Del Shannon EPs issued in the United States. 
Following is a list of some of the many Del Shannon EPs and the countries 
of issue. 


Argentina: 


1961 Del Shannon: Miseria (Misery) * Mentiras (Lies) e° Me Dispierto Llorando 
(I Wake Up Crying) * Ancho Ancho Mundo (Wide Wide World) 


Australia: 


1963 Little Town Flirt: Hats Off to Larry * You Never Talked About Me * The 
Swiss Maid * Little Town Flirt 


1963 Del Shannon: Two Kinds of Teardrops * Runaround Sue * Hey Little Girl e 
Runaway 


1965 Keep Searchin': Handy Man * Mary Jane * Crying * Keep Searchin' (We'll 
Follow the Sun) 


1968 Runaway: Runaway * He Cheated * The Joker Went Wild * The Pied Piper 
Brazil: 


1961 Del Shannon: Runaway * Jody * Hats Off to Larry * Don't Gild the Lily, 
Lily 


France: 
1961 Runaway: Runaway * Jody * Don't Gild the Lily, Lily * Hats Off to Larry 


1962 Del Shannon: You Never Talked About Me * The Swiss Maid * Hey Little 
Girl * I Don't Care Anymore 


1962 Del Shannon: I’m Gonna Move On * Cry Myself to Sleep * I Wake Up 
Crying * Misery 


1963 Little Town Flirt: Little Town Flirt « So Long Baby * Ginny In the Mirror ° 
The Wamboo 


1964 Del Shannon: Handy Man * Give Her Lots of Lovin’ * Mary Jane * Stains 
On My Letter 


1964 Keep Searchin': Keep Searchin' (We'll Follow the Sun) * Broken Promises 
* That's the Way Love Is * Memphis 


1965 Del Shannon: Break Up * Why Don't You Tell Him * She Still Remembers 
Tony * Move It On Over 


1966 Del Shannon: Show Me * Never Thought I Could * The Big Hurt * Action 
Japan: 


1963 Del Shannon Golden Hits: Runaround Sue * Runaway * Little Town Flirt ° 
Hats Off to Larry 


1965 Del Shannon: Keep Searchin’ * World Without Love * Stranger In Town * 
Memphis 


1967 Del Shannon: Under My Thumb * Sunny * Never Thought I Could * Red 
Rubber Ball 


New Zealand: 


1963 Little Town Flirt: Hats Off to Larry * You Never Talked About Me * The 
Swiss Maid * Little Town Flirt 


1964 From Del To You: From Me To You * Dream Baby * Runaround Sue * Hey 
Baby 


1965 Del Shannon Hits: Stranger In Town * Do You Want To Dance * Keep 
Searchin’ (We'll Follow the Sun) * Handy Man 


1965 Keep Searchin': Handy Man * Mary Jane * Crying * Keep Searchin' (We'll 
Follow the Sun) 


Portugal: 
1967 Del Shannon: The Big Hurt * Kicks * Runaway * Under My Thumb 
Spain: 


1962 Del Shannon: Ginny In the Mirror * The Swiss Maid * Cry Myself To Sleep 
e Pm Gonna Move On 


1962 Johnny and the Hurricanes/Del Shannon: Come On Train * Minnesota Fats 
* So Long Baby * The Answer to Everything 


1963 Del Shannon: Fugitiva “Runaway” * Jody * Little Town Flirt « The 
Wamboo 


1964 Del Shannon: Two Kinds of Teardrops * From Me to You * Runaround Sue 
* Kelly 


1965 Keep Searchin': Keep Searchin' (We'll Follow the Sun) * Broken Promises 
* Stranger In Town * Over You 


Sweden: 


1961 Del Shannon: Hats Off to Larry * Don't Gild the Lily, Lily * I Wake Up 
Crying * Wide Wide World 


1963 Del Shannon: Two Silhouettes * From Me to You * Two Kinds of Teardrops 


* Kelly 


1969 Greatest Hits 15: Runaway * Keep Searchin' (We'll Follow the Sun) * Do 
You Wanna Dance * Stranger In Town 


United Kingdom: 


1962 Runaway With Del Shannon: Hats Off to Larry * Lies e Runaway ° 
(Marie's the Name) His Latest Flame 


1963 Del Shannon No. 2: The Swiss Maid * So Long Baby * Hey Little Girl * 
Cry Myself To Sleep 


1963 Del's Own Favourites: Two Kinds of Teardrops * Kelly * Little Town Flirt ° 
Jody 


1963 From Del To You: From Me To You * Dream Baby * Runaround Sue * Hey 
Baby 


1965 Del Shannon Hits: Stranger In Town * Do You Want To Dance * Keep 
Searchin’ (We'll Follow the Sun) e Handy Man 


1967 The New Del Shannon: The Big Hurt * Show Me * Under My Thumb * For 
a Little While 


Television Guest Appearances: 


Del Shannon was a frequent guest on many television variety shows. All shows 
are USA unless specified otherwise. A partial list follows: 


1961, April 10, American Bandstand 
1961, December 13, American Bandstand 


1961, Milt Grant Show (Unspecified date) 


1962, Buddy Deane Show (Unspecified date) 

1963, April 20, Thank Your Lucky Stars (UK) 

1963, October 5, Thank Your Lucky Stars (UK) 

1963, October 25, Ready Steady Go! (UK) 

1965, January 15, Ready Steady Go! (UK) (w/Rolling Stones, Kinks, etc.) 
1965, January 21, Top of the Pops (UK) 

1965, January 23, Thank Your Lucky Stars (UK) 

1965, January 28, Top of the Pops (UK) 

1965, February 10, Shindig (w/The Ventures, Marianne Faithful, Coasters) 
1965, February 11, Top of the Pops (UK) 

1965, March 20, Thank Your Lucky Stars (UK) 

1965, April 6, Hullabaloo (w/Paul Anka) 

1965, August 8, The Merv Griffin Show 

1965, August 28, Shivaree 

1965, August 30, Where the Action Is (w/The Drifters and Don Ho) 

1965, September 3, Where the Action Is (w/Donovan & Jackie DeShannon) 
1965, September 4, American Bandstand 

1965, September 28, Where the Action Is (w/Olympics, Jo Ann Campbell) 
1965, October 5, Thank Your Luck Stars (UK) 

1965, October 18, Where the Action Is (w/Little Anthony and the Imperials) 


1965, February 22, The Lloyd Thaxton Show 


1965, Hollywood A Go-Go (Unspecified date) 

1966, July 1, Where the Action Is (w/Martha and the Vandellas) 
1973, April 27, The Midnight Special (w/Jerry Lee Lewis) 

1973, June 19, Old Grey Whistle Test (UK) 

1974, February 15, 1974 The Midnight Special (w/Roy Orbison) 
1976, September 24, The Midnight Special (w/Lesley Gore) 
1978 Sha Na Na (TV Show. Episode 22.15) (Unspecified date) 
1980, June 13, The Midnight Special (w/The Brothers Johnson) 
1982, January 16, American Bandstand (w/Sneaker) 

1982, January 16, Solid Gold (W/Andy Gibb & Marilyn McCoo) 
1987, February 10, Late Night With David Letterman 

1987, August Spring Break Reunion (Host, Frankie Avalon) 
1989, January 24, Later With Bob Costas 

1989 Let's Rock Tonight (PBS, Fabian hosts) (Unspecified date) 
?? The Swingin' Kind (ABC TV show W/Lee Alan) 
Filmography: 

1962 It's Trad, Dad! (alternate title: Ring A Ding Rhythm) 

1965 Daytona Beach Weekend 

1988 The Best of Del Shannon, Rock *N' Roll’s Greatest Hits in Concert 


(live program hosted by Wolfman Jack) 


Conclusion 


Charles Westover, aka Del Shannon was a genuine rock and roll pioneer. He 
placed seventeen singles on the Billboard Hot 100 charts, of which three were 
top ten. In fact, his very first single, “Runaway,” was one of the top selling 
records of 1961, spending four weeks atop the U.S. charts. Six decades later, the 
song remains a staple on oldies radio. It's recognized as No. 472 on Rolling 
Stone magazine's list of 500 Greatest Songs of All Time. An accomplished 
guitarist and songwriter, Shannon composed most of his own music, including 
all of his top ten hits. His music has been widely used on television and big 
screen theatrical productions. 


When his personal recordings experienced lulls, Del turned to working with 
others. He had an uncanny knack for recognizing talent and picking established 
songs when successfully producing others. Under Shannon's guidance, rock 
group Smith scored a number one hit and Brian Hyland a number three. Country 
singer Johnny Carver, another Del Shannon find, would go on to rack up more 
than two dozen country hits. 


Inducted into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 1999, Charles Westover (Del 
Shannon) grew up among classmate skeptics in rural, small town America. But 
the shy boy persisted and within a few years he'd become an international star 
and claim friendship with rock and rolls elite: Dion Dimucci, Bobby Vee, Jeff 
Lynne, Tom Petty, Roy Orbison, Elvis Presley and members of the Beatles, to 
mention but a few. Theirs is the history of rock and roll. 


Del Shannon is a true rock and roll legend. Few rocked harder than he did, 
whether he was “searchin’ for a place to hide,” fleeing a “stranger in town,” 
rebuking the “town flirt" or in his later years, rebuffing “Cheap Love," Shannon 
strummed and sang with unrestrained passion. His songs are filled with energy, 
enthusiasm and urgency. In the world of rock, he was one of a kind. 


Although Del Shannon has been gone thirty-years, his legacy lives on. Past hits, 
old favorites, and rarities can easily be found in music shops and through online 
dealers. Dozens of Del Shannon music packages exist in various formats: vinyl, 
compact disc, and digital downloads. You're encouraged to support his legacy 


and keep his music alive. 


Del Shannon is gone, but “Runaway,” “Handy Man,” “Two Kinds of Teardrops,” 
“Hey, Little Girl,” “Move It On Over,” and the others all remain, sounding as 
fresh and vibrant as when you first heard them. Don’t believe it? Give one a 
spin on the stereo or pull one up off the Internet. Turn the volume up high and 
get ready to rock. 


If Del were here I’m sure he’d conclude the book with this simple message to his 
many loyal fans... “Rock on!” 


END... 


A Final Note: Occasionally, various information sources contradict one another. 
Even certain recollections (or reports) by others are somewhat varied with the 
way Del recalled an event. In some instances it was necessary to simply use 
what I felt was the most accurate statement. I’ve tried to be as consistent and 
accurate as possible. I apologize for any misinformation or conflicting 
information that may appear in this book. 


OK OK IS 


Thank you to all who’ve read this book. If you enjoy similar books, please see 
others in this series. All books available in paperback and Ebook, except as 
noted: 


The Music of Bobby Vee 

The Music of Johnny Rivers 

The Music of Bobby Goldsboro 

The Music of Hamilton, Joe Frank and Reynolds 

The Music of the 4 Seasons featuring Frankie Valli 

The Music of The Tokens: The Lion Sleeps... (Ebook only) 
Vanilla Doo-Wop 

Hepcats and Rockabilly Boys 

The Four Evers: The 4 Seasons Connection 

The Trade Winds: Anders & Poncia’s Mind Excursion 
The Three E’s of Doo-Wop: The Echoes, Elegants & Excellents 


Dion and the Belmonts: Early Doo-Wop and Rock and Roll Years 


Robert Reynolds has also written several non-music related books in various 
genres, both fiction and nonfiction. 
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